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A  Prayer 


We  thank,  Thee,  Lord,  for  the  glory 
of  the  late  days  and  the  excellent  face  of 
Thy  sun.  We  thank  Thee  for  good 
news  received.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
pleasures  we  have  enjoyed  and  for  those 
we  have  been  able  to  confer.  Permit  us 
not  to  be  cast  down;  let  us  not  lose  the 
savour  of  past  mercies  and  past  pleas¬ 


ures;  but  like  the  voice  of  a  bird  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  rain,  let  grateful  memory  sur¬ 
vive  in  the  hour  of  darkness.  If  there 
be  in  front  of  us  any  painful  duty 
strengthen  us  with  the  grace  of  courage ; 
if  any  act  of  mercy,  teach  us  tenderness 
and  patience. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


The  Kingdom 


.  - .  The  Church  Missionary 

A  Mission  Anniver- 

sary  in  London  last 
month  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  its  work 
in  the  Punjab,  India.  It  was  on  March 
29th,  1849,  after  the  second  Sikh  War, 
that  the  Punjab  (The  Land  of  Five  Riv¬ 
ers)  became  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
Some  of  the  Christian  officers  in  the 
victorious  army  issued  an  appeal  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  establish  a  Christian  Mis¬ 
sion  as  “a  thank  offering  to  Almighty 
God  for  His  late  mercies  in  the  past 
signal  victories  and  the  promised  bless¬ 
ing  of  peace.”  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  was  applied  to,  and  eventually 
the  first  two  missionaries  appointed  to 
the  Punjab  commenced  work.  This 
was  early  in  1852.  In  the  meantime  the 
appeal  for  subscriptions  had  met  with 
a  remarkable  response,  and  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Lahore  on  February  9th, 
when  the  Punjab  Church  Missionary 
Association  was  inaugurated,  some  3,000/ 
was  in  hand.  There  are  now,  according 
to  the  last  census,  71,854  native  Chris¬ 
tians  in  that  province.  Sir  Charles  Elli¬ 
ott  has  shown  that  in  nine  provinces  in 
India  the  native  Christians  have  in¬ 
creased  at  the  rate  of  70  per  cent,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years. 


Expert 

Testimony 


An  important  feature 
of  this  Anniversary 
meeting  was  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Sir  W.  Mackworth  Young,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab.  His 
long  experience  of  thirty-eight  years  as 
a  civil  servant  of  the  Crown  in  India 
gives  great  weight  to  his  views  on  the 
value  of  mission  work,  and  especially  to 
his  opinion  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  toward  the  missionaries.  It  was  his 
deep  conviction  that  God  is  blessing  the 
efforts  of  missionaries  among  the  teem¬ 
ing  millions  of  India.  “Noble  have  been 
the  spirits  that  have  served  India  under 
the  Government ;  but,”  said  Sir  William, 
“I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  humblest  mis¬ 
sionary  that  walks  the  bazaar,  for  he  is 
leading  a  higher  life  and  doing  a  grander 
work  than  any  one  else  there.  If  the  na¬ 
tives  know  anything  of  self-sacrifice,  they 
have  learnt  it  from  the  missionaries.  Good 
will,  on  which  we  depend  more  than  on 
our  garrisons,  has  been  won  for  us  by 
missionaries.”  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
the  deficit  of  the  Christian  Missionary 
Society  announced  at  this  meeting  was 
27,603/,  and  that  the  Dean  of  Peterbor¬ 
ough  is  heading  a  movement  to  wipe  it 
out  before  the  Coronation  as  a  thank 
offering  for  a  “settled  and  well  ordered 
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g'overnment.”  This  deficit  exists  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  leaving  out  of 
account  special  funds,  the  Society  en¬ 
joyed  last  year  the  largest  ordinary  an¬ 
nual  income  ever  reached  (except  dur- 
ijig  its  Centenary)  namely  327,000/, 
which  is  13.000/  above  the  corresponding 
figure  last  year.  The  deficit  is  due  to  the 
ever-increasing  operations  of  the  Society. 
Such  a  deficit  is  no  discredit  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  society,  either  in  this  case 
or  in  that  of  any  other  well  managed 
missionary  agency.  It  simply  shows 
that  what  ought  to  be  the  case  is  the 
case,  namely,  that  those  who  have  the 
best  opportunities  for  studying  the  sit¬ 
uation  are  the  most  prompt  to  discover 
the  open  doors  of  further  effort,  and  have 
the  courage  to  obey  the  Master’s  call 
to  enter  in,  trusting  to  the  Church  to 
follow  promptly  with  the  needed  funds. 

missionary  deficit,  where  it  exists, 
simply  shows  a  lack  of  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  Church  at  large,  and  this 
it  is  the  duty  of  mission  secretaries,  pas¬ 
tors  and  editors  to  supply. 

Th«  Buddhta  So™  ^  Chi- 

Turning  ,0  Christ  "T. 

^  gehst  connected  with 

the  Church  Missionary  Society,  during 
a  stay  in  Lien-chau,  a  city  in  the  Kwang- 
Tung  province,  visited  some  monks  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  Buddhist  temple  on  the  wall  of 
the  city.  After  conversation  with  them, 
they  bought  some  books  and  portions  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  senior  monk  was 
led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  read  these  books, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  has  since  been  teaching  the  truth 
to  those  under  him,  and  encouraging 
them  also  to  read  the  Scriptures.  The 
result  has  been  that  Kiu-chang  (a  young 
monk)  left  the  monastery  and  entered 
the  boys’  boarding-school  at  Pakhoi. 
Several  others  also  desire  to  become 
Christians,  and  have  asked  the  mission¬ 
aries  more  than  once  to  request  the  offi¬ 
cials  to  hand  the  temple  over  to  them  for 
Christian  uses. 

D  ui  j  Another  instance  of  the 

The  Bible  and  influence  of  Bible  read- 

, he  Moslem 

mind  comes  from  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  On  February  2d  two  Moham¬ 
medans  were  baptized  by  a  missionary 


of  this  society,  in  St.  John’s  Church, 
Agra,  one  a  Moulvie  of  education  and 
reputation,  who,  like  so  many  converts 
from  Mohammedanism  in  North  India, 
had  previously  been  engaged  in  cham¬ 
pioning  Islam  in  public  discussions  with 
Christians.  This  convert  stated  that  he 
had  only  read  the  Bible  in  order  to  find 
out  something  to  cavil  at.  But  God 
led  him  on,  and  gradually  gave  him  light, 
until  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  defend 
his  position,  and  so  determined,  like  an¬ 
other  Paul,  to  become  the  defender  of 
that  which  once  he  thought  he  ought  to 
destroy. 

■  People  still  in  middle 

The  Chnstian  recall  the  won- 

Church  in  Uganda 

version  of  King  of  Mtesa  of  Uganda  and 
his  subjects.  How  genuine  were  those 
conversions  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  now  in  this  small  territory 
in  the  heart  of  Africa  thirty  thousand 
baptized  Christians,  two  thousand  na¬ 
tive  evangelists,  churches,  schools,  etc., 
and  not  a  piece  of  foreign  money  goes 
to  this  work !  The  Uganda  Christians 
provide  the  means  themselves.  They 
build  and  repair  the  churches,  and  also 
the  schools.  From  the  very  first  the  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  that  the  missionaries  were 
to  do  nothing  that  the  native  preachers 
could  do,  to  grant  no  money  which  the 
native  Christians  could  raise,  and  to  take 
no  responsibility  which  could  be  laid 
upon  the  native  churches.  The  policy 
has  been  crowned  with  large  success. 


All  The  Directors  of  the 

The  McAll  M  c  A  1 1  Mission  i  n 

Mission  Deficit  France  have  published 
their  annual  report  showing  the  deficit 
last  year  to  be  somewhat  over  50,787 
francs,  in  part  due  to  new  buildings,  in 
part  to  the  extension  of  the  work  ren¬ 
dered  imperative  by  the  revivals  in 
France,  and  in  part  to  the  falling  off  of 
contributions  from  England  due  to  the 
war  in  South  Africa.  As  there  was  a 
previous  deficit  of  more  than  this  amount, 
the  Directors  announce  that  they  find  it 
necessary  to  close  a  part  of  the  work 
during  the  current  year;  yet  they  will 
not  do  so  until  they  have  made  strong 
appeal  to  friends  of  the  work  to  come  to 
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their  aid.  The  editor  of  the  Christian- 
isme  publishing  the  report  urges  his  read¬ 
ers  to  come  to  the  help  of  this  mission 
“for  it  has  rendered  immense  service  to 
our  churches.”  The  American  McAll 
Association,  since  closing  its  fiscal  year 
has  forwarded  eight  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  deficit. 


Mission  to 
Deaf  Mutes 


The  Protestants  o  f 
Paris  in  their  genius 
for  classification  have 
undertaken  a  special  work  of  evangeli¬ 
zation  among  the  deaf  mutes  of  that 
city,  of  whom  there  are  many,  though 
perhaps  not  proportionally  more  than  in 
other  cities.  Such  a  work  had  indeed 
long  been  carried  on  in  a  single  quarter 
of  the  city  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Mc¬ 
All  Mission  by  the  ex-priest  Viguier, 
who  while  a  priest  had  been  a  teacher  in 
one  of  the  Catholic  deaf  mute  asylums. 
Two  years  ago  M.  Viguier  extended  his 
work  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
committee  of  pastors  and  laymen,  and 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  more  ex¬ 
tended  work,  held  in  Paris  on  May  25th, 
showed  most  valuable  results. 


A  Memorial 
Service  in  Paris 


The  disaster  in  Mar¬ 
tinique  struck  home  to 
the  hearts  of  French 
Protestants,  not  only  because  of  their 
strong  feeling  of  brotherhood  with  all 
people  of  French  descent,  but  because 
Mme  Mouttet,  the  wife  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  French  government  on  the 
island,  who  with  her  husband  perished 
was  the  daughter  of  M.  De  Coppet,  the 
senior  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Ora- 
toire,  a  man  of  letters,  a  poet  and  a  man 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  his  church. 
On  May  23d  a  memorial  service  was  held 
in  the  historic  old  church  of  the  Ora- 
toire,  which  every  visitor  to  Paris  has 
seen  on  the  Rue  Rivoli,  fronted  by  the 
noble  statue  of  Admiral  Coligny.  On 
the  occasion  of  this  service  the  church 
was  packed  even  to  the  second  tier  of 
galleries.  The  pulpit  was  draped  in 
black;  the  government  was  largely  rep^ 
resented,  and  the  procession  was  led  by 
two  presidents  of  consistories,  or  as  we 
should  say,  moderators  of  presbyteries, 
the  venerable  pastors  Louis  Vernes  and 
A.  "Gout,  followed  by  the  deans  and  fac¬ 


ulties  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
theological  schools,  the  pastors  and  el¬ 
ders  of  the  Protestant  churches.  Sev¬ 
eral  speakers  were  moved  to  tears  in 
speaking  of  Mme  Mouttet.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  M.  and  Mme  Mout¬ 
tet  were  at  Fort  de  Franca  when  the 
eruption  became  menacing,  and  leaving 
their  children  there  they  hastened — in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  friends,  to 
what  they  deemed  the  post  of  duty  in 
the  suffering  city.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  a  collection  of  something  over 
a  thousand  dollars  was  taken  for  the 
three  orphan  children. 

Foreign  Notes 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  to  have  a  me¬ 
morial  tablet  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  On 
it  will  be  a  suitable  inscription  and  the 
opening  bars  of  "Onward,  Christian  sol¬ 
diers.” 

The  Sabbath  Committee  had  better 
look  out  for  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  A  few 
weeks  ago  he  gave  the  annual  sermon  be¬ 
fore  the  C.  E.  Convention  in  Manchester 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  by  taking  an 
afternoon  train  was  able  to  give  the 
evening  sermon  in  the  pulpit  of  Christ 
Church,  Westminster,  London. 

Two  English  Presbyterian  churches 
in  London  are  about  to  fall  vacant 
through  the  resignation  of  their  pastor. 
The  Forest  Hill  Church  is  to  lose  Rev. 
J.  Jeffrey  Johnston  owing  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  seeking  a  more  congenial  climate 
for  Mrs.  Johnston.  The  Bromley,  Kent, 
church  is  to  lose  Dr.  Moinet  because  of 
the  state  of  his  health. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  has  issued  a 
note  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  practice  of  having  commun¬ 
ion  at  evening  services  is  unlawful. 
This  has  led  the  Council  of  the  Church 
Association,  the  leading  Protestant  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  Church  of  England,  to 
announce  that  they  are  willing  to  defend 
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any  clergyman  in  the  courts  who  may  be 
ptx>secuted  by  his  Bishop  for  adopting 
or  continuing  the  practice  of  celebrating 
the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  evening. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
distributed  during  the  past  year  5,067,421 
Bibles  and  portions.  Since  its  beginning, 
in  1804.  the  Society  has  issued  175,038,- 
965  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  367  dis¬ 
tinct  languages.  The  income  last  year 
was  £241,143,  with  an  accumulated  debt 
of  £4,851.  The  Society  contemplates 
the  issuing  at  an  early  date  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Bible,  as  well  as  the  King  James 
Version. 

Once  again  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  has  lost  its  “Father.”  Only  a 
few  months  ago  the  renowned  Professor 
Killen  passed  away  at  the  ripe  age  of 
ninety-seven.  Now  Rev.  John  Knox 
Leslie  has  died,  aged  ninety-three.  For 
sixty-seven  years  he  has  been  the  beloved 
minister  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cookston,  Ireland. 

Rev.  Samuel  McComb,  M.A.,  Oxon., 
formerly  pastor  of  Rutgers  Riverside 
Church,  but  now  professor  in  Queen’s 
University,  Kingston,  Canada,  is  to 
preach  during  the  summer  at  Court  Hill 
Presbyterian  Church,  London.  He  is  in 
England,  engaged  in  making  investiga¬ 
tions  at  the  Bodleian  Library  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  in  connection  with  a  work- 
on  the  History  of  Religion  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

One  of  the  most  recent  instances  of  the 
steady  stream  of  French  priests  aiway 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the 
vicar  of  St.  Symphorien  of  Tours,  Rev. 
Moise  Dubois.  His  method  of  announc¬ 
ing  his  departure  to  his  bishop  was  to 
bundle  his  ecclesiastical  vestments 
together  and  send  them  by  parcel  post 
to  his  superior.  If  this  method  were  to 
become  general  the  bishops  would  need  a 
good  deal  of  room  in  which  to  store  dis¬ 
carded  millinery  and  lace.  Possibly  they 
would  be  glad  to  find  the  room  if  by  so 
doing  they  might  be  spared  the  letters 
of  “demission”  which  in  general  are  dig¬ 
nified  and  searching  documents  and 


which,  finding  their  way  to  the  public 
press,  make  a  profound  impression  upon 
the  public. 

Professor  J.  Agar  Beet,  Principal  of 
the  Richmond  Training  College  of  the 
Wesleyan  Church  of  England,  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  ousted  from  his  position. 
Some  of  the  Wesleyans  think  that  Dr. 
Beet  is  not  sound  in  the  faith,  and  cite 
passages  from  his  books,  “Last  Things” 
and  “Immortality,”  to  confirm  their 
claims.  As  a  consequence,  a  rival  can¬ 
didate  is  to  be  placed  in  the  field,  and 
opportunity  afforded  for  a  testing  of  the 
views  of  the  Conference.  Dr.  Beet’s 
views,  as  given  in  his  own  words  recent- 
Iv,  are :  “I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  the 
endless  suffering  of  the  lost,  nor  do  I 
assert  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  lost. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Bible  authorizes 
us  to  teach  dogmatically  either  of  these 
two  views.  I  protest  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  necessarily  endless  permanence  of 
the  souls — that  is,  the  inherent  immor¬ 
tality  of  every  individual.”  Just  how 
far  English  Methodism  will  go  in  sup¬ 
port  of  these  views  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  is  understood  that  Rd^^  G.  G-  Findlay, 
of  Leeds,  will  be  nominated  to  succeed 
Dr.  Beet. 

Of  Our  City  Churches 

T,,  .  To-day,  June  26,  being 

I  he  Coronation  .  r  It.  *.• 

,  ,  .  ^  .  that  of  the  coronation 

obstr,ed  ,n  Tnnity  Edward  VII  and 

Alexandra,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  service  in  Trinity  Church. 
The  suggestion  came  from  Sir  Percy 
Sanderson,  the  British  Consul-General, 
who  is  a  member  of  Trinity  congrega¬ 
tion.  Representatives  of  St.  George’s. 
St.  David’s,  St.  Andrew’s  and  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  societies  are  to  take  part.  As  we 
go  to  press  comes  the  sad  intelligence 
that  the  coronation  has  been  postponed 
indefinitely  on  account  of  the  King’s 
serious  illness. 


o  1  ,  An  anonymous  friend 

The  People  s  duplicate  all 

Tabernacle  donations  to  the  Build¬ 

ing  fund  within  the  two  weeks  ending 
this  week  or  up  to  $1,200.  the  amount 
needed  for  the  interior  furniture  and 
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for  insurance  for  three  years.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  poor  and  can  hardly  gpve  the 
needed  amount  thong'll  they  are  doing 
bravely:  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  outside 
friends  will  step  in. 

T-.  j  Not  the  least  good  done 

Dr.  Duffield  and  ,  t  c 

r»  nyf  • '  the  pastor  of  the 


Organ  Music 


First  Church  is  done  by 


his  sympathy  with  the  organist  of  the 
church,  Mr.  William  C.  Carl,  in  his  ef¬ 
fort  to  raise  the  standard  of  church  mu¬ 
sic.  Mr.  Carl  is  Director  of  the  Guil- 
mant  Organ  School,  and  on  Tuesday 
evening  of  last  week  the  graduating  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  school  took  place  in  the 
First  Church.  There  was  a  brilliant 
program  and  Dr.  Duffield  presented  the 
diplomas. 

,  .  The  divisions  of  Pres- 

byterianism  become  in- 
significant  beside  those 
if  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  might  be 
(0  powerful  if  it  were  not  so  disinteg- 
'ated.  In  Brooklyn,  for  example,  eight 
Lutheran  botlies  are  represented,  enough, 
lays  The  Lutheran,  to  form  if  united  a 
•espectable  Synod,  being  24,000  to  30,- 
/14  Episcopalians,  22,357  Methodists 
and  16,144  Presbyterians.  These  figures 
are  given  by  The  Congregationalist,  and 
the  round  numbers  show  that  the  Luther¬ 
an  figures  are  simply  approximate.  The 
General  Council  appears  to  make  the  most 
rapid  growth,  with  two  congregations 
above  500  members,  and  seven  English 
T.utheran  pastors  where  ten  years  ago 
there  was  not  one. 

Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
n  D.D..  for  30  vears  pres- 

Presbytcrian  L..-,  of 'the  Imperial 

College.  Pekin,  China,  will  speak  at 
Lenox  Presbyterian  Church  next  Sunday 
morning  at  ti  o’clock,  upon  The  Prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Gospel  in  China.  In  a  few 
months  Dr.  Martin  returns  to  act  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Ihiiversity  of  Hupeh  at  Han¬ 
kow. 


r-  u  The  Rev.  Wendell 

Central  Church 

the  New  Assistant  received  into  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  at  its  June  meeting,  is  in  his 
second  year  of  ministerial  service.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Yale  University;  stu¬ 


died  two  years  at  Auburn  Seminary,  and 
the  third  year  in  Mansfield  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  England.  At  the  close  of  his  course 
in  Oxford  he. returned  to  America  and 
began  work  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  resign¬ 
ing  his  position  there  last  February  to 
take  up  work  in  New  York  as  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Central  Church. 

c  .  e  We  are  glad  to  echo  the 

Spring  Street  statement  of  the  Aii- 
Preebytemn  Seminary  Review 

that  the  Rev.  H.  Roswell  Bates,  pastor 
of  the  Spring  Street  Presbyterian  church 
in  New  York  City,  is  proving  that  a 
down  town  church  can  be  maintained, 
provided  it  is  carried  on  as  a  means  of 
doing  good.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  Bates.  Over  100 
members  were  received  during  the  church 
year  just  closed.  There  are  devoted 
Christian  people  who  will  rally  around  a 
devoted  pastor  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  such  a  centre  of  Christian  influ- 


.  ,  c  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 

A  Bishop  from  ^  Olmsted,  vicar  of 

New  York  Chapel,  Trin¬ 

ity  parish,  has  been  elected  Bishop-Co¬ 
adjutor  of  Central  New  York.  Dr.  Olm¬ 
sted  came  to  this  city  from  Grace  Church, 
Utica,  where,  as  in  his  New  York  field, 
he  did  an  admirable  and  aggressive  work, 
and  won  many  devoted  friends.  He  will 
be  going  back  to  his  own  if  he  accepts 
this  election,  as  he  probably  will  do.  St. 
Agnes  chapel,  during  his  incumbency, 
has  grown  in  influence  and  usefulness, 
and  Dr.  Olmsted’s  successor  will  find  all 
its  activities  in  excellent  order. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clark  Hill,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Church,  Springfield,  O., 
is  to  supply  Rutgers  Church,  6th  and 
13th  July. 

The  sermon  on  The  Love  of  God  for 
Every  Man.  preached  by  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson  in  the  Brick  Church  during  the 
General  Assembly,  published  in  our  is¬ 
sue  of  May  29,  has  been  published  in 
leaflet  form  and  may  be  procured  at  this 
office  or  by  application  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
1087  North  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Science  and  a  Relic 

Readers  of  the  daily  papers  are  aware 
that  great  prominence  has  of  late  been 
given  to  a  relic  which  for  four  centuries 
has  been  one  of  the  most  highly  prized 
treasures  of  the  cathedral  of  Turin, 
being  no  other,  it  is  claimed,  than  the 
winding  sheet  in  which  our  Saviour 
was  enveloped  when  he  was  taken  down 
from  the  cross,  and  which,  at  his  resur- 
rection  was  found  in  his  tomb.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  this  piece  of  linen 
was  singularly  marked  with  the  print  of 
a  human  body,  which  the  credulous — or 
as  they  would  call  themselves,  the  faith¬ 
ful — have  believed  to  be  the  imprint  of 
the  body  of  Jesus.  But  apart  from  the 
natural  disinclination  of  the  intelligent 
mind  to  believe  in  relics  of  this  charac¬ 
ter.  the  unlikelihood  that  such  an  im¬ 
print  could  be  retained  for  nineteen  cen¬ 
turies,  and  the  fact  that  the  authentic 
history  of  the  relic  dates  only  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  have  united  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  claim  of  the  church  as  to  its 
character. 

Four  years  ago,  however,  at  the  last 
public  exhibition  of  this  relic,  some  one 
conceived  the  idea  of  photographing  it — 
the  motive  being  simple  curiosity.  This 
photograph  accidentally  came  under  the 
eve  of  a  French  scientist  attached  to  the 
Sorbonne,  M.  Vignon.  Certain  charac¬ 
teristics  of  these  photographs  convinced 
Dr.  ^’’ignon  that  the  relic  was  worthy  of 
study  not  as  an  object  of  religion  or  of 
superstition  but  purely  as  one  of  science. 
Here,  upon  a  .sheet  of  antique  linen 
known  to  be  at  lea.st  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  which  had  encountered 
various  vicissitudes  during  that  time, 
among  them  that  of  fire — the  linen 
being  burned  and  scorched  in  various 
places — were  two  faint  yet  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible  imprints  of  the  obverse  and  re¬ 
verse  of  a  human  body.  How  came 
thev  there? 

Putting  aside  all  that  history  and 
tradition  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Vignon  saw  before  him  only  a  linen 
sheet  about  four  and  a  half  yards  long 
and  a  yard  and  a  half  wide,  yellowed  by 
age,  worn  and  torn,  burned  in  places, 
and  bearing  two  vague  imprints.  “This 
cloth  with  its  imprints  given,  to  find  its 


origin.”  Such  was  the  problem.  The 
results  were  of  sufficient  importance  in 
Mr.  Vignon’s  mind  to  warrant  their  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  large  and  carefully  written 
volume,  and  it  is  the  publication  of  this 
volume  in  Paris  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
that  has  set  all  the  newspapers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  some  of  tho.se  of  this  country, 
to  discussing  the  matter. 

Desiring  to  put  before  his  readers  the 
actual  conclusions  of  Dr.  Vignon,  the 
editor  of  the  leading  Protestant  papier  of 
France,  Lc  Christianisme  an  XXmc 
Sicclc,  requested  the  Rev.  Daniel  Cour- 
tois,  prominent  in  Protestant  circles  for 
learning  and  candor,  to  study  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  give  a  synopsis  of  its  contents 
to  the  readers  of  that  paper,  including 
in  his  study  a  later  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  the  Revue  Scieutifique  carried 
on  by  Dr.  Vignon  and  the  Protestant 
pastor  Maurice  Vernes.  It  is  from  this 
study  that  we  take  the  following  facts, 
whicli  for  certain  reasons  we  deem  of 
sufficient  im]>ortance  as  well  as  interest 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  first  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Vig¬ 
non  was  a  sufficiently  startling  one. 
The  natural  suppiosition  of  the  incredu¬ 
lous  mind  that  these  imprints  had  been 
made  by  the  pencil  and  brush  of  some 
pious  impostor  was  proved  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  inadmissible  by  the  discovery  that 
these  imprints  are  negatives,  a  thing 
which  does  not  exist  in  nature,  was  un¬ 
known  until  the  invention  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  could  at  no  time  be  imi¬ 
tated  with  such  perfection  as  not  to  be 
betrayed  by  some  omitted  detail  or  abso¬ 
lute  error. 

Moreover,  these  imprints  reveal  cer¬ 
tain  anatomical  details  absolutely  un¬ 
known  to  artists  of  the  middle  age,  when 
they  are  known  to  have  existed,  and  the 
tlrawing  is  perfect  to  a  degree  equally 
unknown  at  that  period.  M.  Vignon 
states  without  qualification  that  no  per¬ 
son  could  possibly  have  painted  or  print¬ 
ed  the  figures  which  appear  upon  this 
winding  .sheet. 

Moreover  these  figures  are  not  those  of 
a  human  1x>dy  as  seen  by  the  eye  of  the 
painter :  they  contain  only  those  parts 
of  the  body  which  would  naturally  come 
in  contact  with  a  linen  stretched  above 
and  beneath  the  form — no  ears,  no  neck. 


Science  and  a  Relic 


nor  other  parts  not  lying  on  the  same 
plane.  Here  arose  the  question,  Could 
they  be  due  to  contact?  After  various 
cxjieriments  with  his  own  body  M. 
Vignon  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  rough 
imprint,  so  utterly  unlike  those  of  the 
wimling  sheet,  that  he  abandoned  the 
conjectiou  that  these  were  due  to  im¬ 
posture.  Evidently  they  are  not  due  to 
any  act  of  man,  but  are  self  made.  The 
question  is,  how? 

Here  came  in  a  series  of  researches 
which  Dr.  Vignon  and  his  colleague,  an 
equally  distinguished  scientist,  had  made 
several  years  before,  upon  the  actions 
of  certain  metals  upon  certain  salts,  ap- 
idied  without  heat.  Taking  up  the  facts 
there  acquired,  these  two  scientists  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  the  investigation  far¬ 
ther,  being  now  guided  by  a  very  close 
study  of  the  textual  account  of  Christ’s 
burial.  The  Scripture  narrates  that  he 
was  wrapped  in  a  cloth  with  an  aromat¬ 
ic  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes ;  experi¬ 
ments  with  these  substances  proved  that 
aleotine,  the  base  of  aloes,  is  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  impressionable  to  or¬ 
ganic  exhalations,  and  oxydizes,  forming 
a  brown  substance  in  the  presence  of  al¬ 
kalis. 

Here  the  problem  began.to  show  light. 
The  winding  sheet  of  Jesus,  strongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  one  hundred  pounds  of 
this  comjKisition  (John  19:39)  formed  a 
sensitive  surface  ready  to  register  any 
alkaline  reaction.  Human  sweat  in 
fever  or  intense  agony  becomes  charged 
w'ith  uric  acid,  which  sets  free  the  car- 
lionate  of  ammonia.  A  corpse  covered 
W'ith  such  sweat  might,  and  numerous 
careful  experiments  of  these  scientists 
jiroved  that  it  does,  emit  vapors  w'hich 
might  impress  its  own  image  upon  its 
winding  sheet.  The  results  of  these  re¬ 
searches  proved  to  be  of  such  imixirtance 
as  to  be  independently  presented  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences. 

Still,  other  conditions  are  necessary  to 
produce  such  an  effect,  and  one  so  per¬ 
manent  as  that  upon  the  linen  in  ques¬ 
tion.  And  here  a  minute  study  of  the 
biblical  story  carefully  compared  with 
scientific  tests,  marvellously  showed  that 
not  one  single  condition  was  wanting. 
Longer  contact  than  two  days  would  ef- 
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face  the  effect  of  the  reaction.  The 
washing  of  the  body  before  embalmment 
would  destroy  the  elements  of  the  reac¬ 
tion.  The  brief  period  betwen  the  death 
of  Jesus  and  his  entombment,  with  all 
that  (x:currcd  meanwhile  and  the  fact 
that  this  was  only  a  provisional  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  tomb,  intended  to  be  care¬ 
fully  repeated  when  the  Sabbath  should 
be  past,  establishes  the  probability  of  the 
latter  condition  and  the  former  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  in  the 
tomb  l)arely  thirty-six  hours. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  The 
photograph,  which  sees  so  much  more 
than  the  human  eye,  has  made  some 
striking  revelations.  All  around  the 
head,  in  the  hair  as  well  as  in  the  fore¬ 
head  and  forming  a  circle  or  fillet,  are 
small  blots,  like  drops  of  blood :  on  the 
right  breast  is  a  long  dark  blot,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  blots  appear  upon  the  wrists  and  the 
feet,  according  w’ith  the  wounds  made 
by  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  nails  and  the 
spear,  though  differing  from  the  usual 
conce])tion,  in  showing  the  nails  to  have 
been  driven  through  the  wrists,  and  not 
through  the  palms  of  the  hands,  which 
indeed  are  of  too  delicate  texture  to  sup¬ 
port  the  weight  that  would  have  come 
njion  them. 

But  there  is  more  than  this :  we  know 
that  our  Lord  was  scourged  and  buffeted 
ar.d  evil  intreated,  but  have  we  ever  pic¬ 
tured  to  ourselves  his  body,  his  face, 
l)caring  the  marks  of  these  cruel  indig¬ 
nities?  This  winding  sheet  reveals 
them  all — w'e  cannot  here  repeat  them, 
but  the  marks  are  those  that  must  have 
been  made  upon  that  sacred  face — upon 
that  body  given  for  our  sake  to  the  smi- 
ters. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  of  the  results 
of  this  careful,  dispassionate,  and  wholly 
impartial  investigation  without  being 
deeply  impressed  with  the  marvellous  re¬ 
sults  that  may  yet  be  drawn  from  the 
scientific,  study  of  Scripture.  "It  is 
impossible.”  say  Messrs.  Vignon  and  Col¬ 
son,  “to  ask  for  a  more  perfect  accord  be¬ 
tween  the  results  of  a  physico-chemical 
study  carried  on  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
centuries,  and  the  narratives  left  to  us 
by  v'itnesses  of  the  events.”  Such  a 
conclusion,  reached  by  eminent  scientists, 
cannot  be  lightly  dismissed. 
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As  has  been  intimated,  the  principal 
I’rotestant  newspaper  of  France  deemed 
this  conclusion  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  was  reached  worthy  of  careful  study, 
and  the  man  to  whom  they  entrusted  this 
study.  Pastor  Courtois  of  Laon,  has  be¬ 
come  entirely  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  Dr.  Vignon’s  conclusion.  It  is  only  just 
to  say,  however,  that  many  intelligent 
Protestants  still  hold  their  judgment  in 
suspense  and  others  entirely  repudiate 
the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Courtois.  But 
without  pronouncing  on  so  difficult  a 
subject  we  may  rejoice  in  the  indication 
here  offered  of  the  immense  help  that 
science  may  in  the  near  future  render  to 
Christian  Apologetics.  Whatever  may 
be  our  repugnance  to  that  veneration  of 
relics  which  has  done  so  much  to  de¬ 
base  the  religious  ideal  of  the  ignorant, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  unbiased  sci¬ 
entific  spirit  which  was  brought  to  the 
study  of  this  relic,  nor,  if  rtie  contention 
of  these  scientists  can  be  established, 
shall  we  refrain  from  gratitude  for  the 
care  which  preserved  this  relic  through 
all  the  centuries  until  the  providential 
moment  when  human  intelligence  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  its  mes¬ 
sage  to  be  deciphered. 

We  haste  in  our  uncertain  way 

But  God’s  own  time  can  wait. 

Temperance  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  School 

The  subject  of  the  quarterly  Temper¬ 
ance  lesson,  brought  before  our  General 
Assembly  by  the  report  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Temperance  and  briefly 
discussed,  came  also  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Southern  church,  in 
both  cases  with  a  special  view  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Convention  soon  to  assemble 
at  Denver.  Commenting  on  this  matter 
the  Christian  Observer  remarks,  “Tem- 
|)erance  is  an  important  duty,  enjoined  in 
Scripture,  and  ought  to  be  g^ven  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  our  lessons.  There  are 
many  other  important  duties;  there  arc 
ten  commandments,  each  of  which  claims 
equal  attention,  and  many  lessons  on  the 
way  of  salvation  that  are  vital  to  us.  Let 
all  these  subjects  have  their  degree  of  at¬ 
tention — ^the  same  that  is  given  to  them 


in  the  Bible.”  Logically  our  contem¬ 
porary  is  surely  right;  it  may  be  said 
on  the  other  hand  that  since  the  results 
of  intemperance  affect  the  family,  the 
community  and  the  State,  not  only  mor¬ 
ally  but  economically,  and  since  these  ef¬ 
fects  are  far  more  widespread  and  disas¬ 
trous  than  when  the  Bible  was  written, 
it  may  be  wise  to  give  them  larger  em¬ 
phasis  than  is  the  case  in  the  Bible.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  seems  to  us  unwise  if  not 
unethical  to  distort  Scripture  in  order  to 
make  it  point  a  temperance  moral,  as  is 
often  done  by  temperance  advocates — a 
sin  of  which  the  international  Lessons 
are  not  entirely  guiltless. 

Through  an  error  in  proof  reading, 
by  the  omission  of  one  little  word.  Dr. 
Vincent  was  made  to  say  in  one  sentence 
of  his  admirable  sermon  published  last 
week  precisely  what  he  did  not  say.  The 
sentence  (on  p.  816)  ran:  “the  power 
of  the  atonement  is  its  moral  and  its 
legal  power.”  Doubtless  the  sagacious 
reader  supplied  the  word  and  read  “and 
not  its  legal  power.” 

Henry  T.  Hunter,  D.U. 

The  large  circle  in  this  country  who 
knew  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Hunter,  D.D., 
will  sympathize  with  the  Me  All  Mission  in 
France  in  the  death  of  this  devoted  and 
efficient  volunteer  worker  in  that  mission. 
Dr.  Hunter  died  in  Switzerland  on  April 
II,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  he  having 
been  born  in  this  city  in  1833.  He  was 
educated  at  New  York  University  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and  was  or¬ 
dained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in 
1876.  For  three  years  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Seventh  Church  in  this  city  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  ordination  and  after  resign¬ 
ing  from  the  Seventh  Church  he  was 
Stated  Supply  at  Williston  and  at  Hart- 
land,  Vt.,  and  at  Broadalbin  in  this  State. 
But  his  best  work  was  done  since  1884 
in  Paris  as  a  volunteer  worker  in  the 
McAll  Mission,  to  which  he  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  attached.  Many  articles  from 
his  pen  have  appeared  in  American  and 
English  papers,  and  his  eloquent  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  cause  on  his  visits  to  this 
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country  will  be  remembered  in  many 
churches  and  auxiliaries.  The  Mission 
Board  in  Paris  keenly  feel  his  loss. 

Work  for  Young  Men 

The  year  book  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  just  issued  shows 
that  the  Associations  have  increased 
from  1,476  to  1,575,  with  membership 
increased  from  2^,477  to  323,224,  and 
414  buildings  worth  $22,803,030.  There 
are  now  employed  1,612  secretaries, 
while  102  places  are  vacant.  The  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Association  averaged 
over  100,000  daily;  29,132  students  were 
in  the  night  schools,  an  increase  of  over 
2,000  in  the  past  year.  The  attendance 
at  the  Bible  classes  was  572,005,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  74,000,  and  2,731,925  was  the 
total  attendance  at  the  men’s  religious 
meetings.  There  are  172  Railroad  Asso¬ 
ciations  with  over  50,000  membership, 
an  increase  of  nearly  8,000.  In  the 
Railroad  Associations  15,678  visits  were 
made  to  the  sick  and  injured,  693,626 
baths  were  furnished,  the  rest  rooms 
used  603,216  times,  1,391,943  meals 
were  served  in  the  restaurants,  the  tem¬ 
porary  hospitals  were  used  1,064  times, 
and  141,125  volumes  drawn  from  their 
libraries.  The  Army  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  has  42  points  organized  and  does 
work  at  590  additional  points.  By  the 
permission  of  the  authorities  71  rooms 
or  buildings  are  used  for  the  army  work 
The  Colored  Men’s  Department  has  28 
city  and  town  and  61  student  Associa¬ 
tions;  41  Indian  Associations  are  at 
work  among  the  Sioux  and  others. 
There  are  498  boys’  departments,  with 
39,193  members.  The  Student  Depart¬ 
ment  has  606  organizations  employing 
49  secretaries. 

The  opening  of  new  buildings,  such 
as  the  Navy  Department  building  in 
Brooklyn,  costing  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars,  a  new  building  for  the  Rail¬ 
road  Department  each  month  in  the  year. 
Association  work  requested  and  support¬ 
ed  by  large  industrial  companies  for  their 
men,  the  beginning  of  street  railroad 
men’s  work  in  Brooklyn,  supported  by 
the  companies  at  six  points ;  an  increase 
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of  25  per  cent,  in  the  enrollment  of  men 
in  Bible  classes,  and  a  great  extension 
of  the  Association  work  for  young  men 
in  foreign  fields. 

Editorial  Notes 

The  last  of  Dr.  Matheson’s  twelve 
contributions  appears  in  this  issue.  That 
they  have  been  greatly  appreciated  we 
know ;  we  have  heard  of  more  than  one 
subscriber  cutting  them  out  and  pasting 
them  into  a  little  book  for  frequent  read¬ 
ing.  There  is  probably  not  living  an¬ 
other  devotional  writer  who  is  Dr.  Math¬ 
eson’s  equal  for  spiritual  penetration  and 
uplift. 

The  alumni  of  the  Andover  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  show  a  hearty  disposition 
to  rally  to  its  aid,  proposing  to  contrib¬ 
ute  themselves  as  far  as  ministers  may 
from  their  means,  to  indicate  their  own 
confidence,  and  to  ask  aid  from  people 
of  financial  resources.  When  our  Union 
Theological  Seminary  was  attacked  it 
was  upheld  by  a  group  of  able  and 
wealthy  men  of  this  city  who  could  see 
its  work  and  give  to  its  administration 
not  only  their  money  but  their  personal 
attention.  Men  of  similar  ability,  mate¬ 
rial  and  mental,  can  not  so  readily  see  for 
themselves  the  merits  and  wants  of  An¬ 
dover.  The  trustees  deny  that  any  of 
the  publications  which  have  recently  em¬ 
barrassed  the  Seminary  had  their  sanc¬ 
tion.  A  carefully  worded  dispatch  was 
furnished  to  the  press  on  June  14,  pur¬ 
porting  to  come  from  Boston,  calculated 
to  frustrate  the  action  of  the  alumni 
and  to  create  a  prejudice  against  their 
appeal. 

A  beautiful  monument  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  Saturday,  June  14th,  at  Athens, 
Pa.,  a  town  which  gave  the  country  a 
large  contingent  of  defenders  of  the  flag. 
The  monument  which  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Steckler  of  Orange  is  a  fine 
granite  shaft  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
group  of  soldiers  and  a  drummer  boy, 
modeled  by  the  sculptor  George  T. 
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Brewster  of  this  city,  the  idea  of  the 
group  being  the  Defence  of  the  Flag. 
It  stands  in  front  of  the  old  Academy  in 
Athens,  a  historic  building  dating  from 
1798,  a  time  when  Athens  or  Tioga  Point 
\ras  still  the  “South  Door”  of  the  Six 
Nations.  The  plan  of  giving  this  mon¬ 
ument  to  her  native  town  was  favored 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Steckler,  whose  father. 
Major  Snell,  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Tioga  Point.  It  was  from  this 
point  that  the  Indians  and  Tories  em¬ 
barked  on  the  Susquehanna  to  go  to  the 
massacre  of  Wyoming.  The  dedication 
of  the  monument  was  an  occasion  of  im¬ 
portance  to  all  the  country  round,  and 
was  accompanied  by  imposing  ceremon¬ 
ies.  The  orator  of  the  occasion  was  Mr. 
Stcckler's  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  Town¬ 
send  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Or¬ 
ange,  N.  J. 

We  regret  that  through  the  pressure 
of  matter  we  have  been  unable  hitherto 
to  chronicle  a  delightful  reception  which 
was  recently  given  to  Miss  S.  D.  Dore- 
mus,  the  sister  of  Dr.  R.  Ogden  Dore- 
mus,  on  her  return  from  a  world  journey 
to  the  stations  in  India.  China  and  Ja¬ 
pan,  of  the  Woman’s  Union  Mission- 
arv  Society,  of  which  she  has  been  the 
voluntary  Secretary,  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  i860.  There  are  many  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  who  can  recall  this 
first  effort  of  the  women  in  America  for 
the  \vomen  in  heathen  lands,  and  the  un¬ 
flagging  love  and  labor  of  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Doremus,  whose  unbounded  hospital¬ 
ities  to  the  missionaries  of  all  denomin¬ 
ations  have  secured  warmest  welcome 
to  her  daughter  in  every  land.  Unusual 
privileges  were  extended  to  Miss  Dore¬ 
mus,  also,  and  she  returns  to  this  coun¬ 
try  w'ith  thorough  knowledge  of  many 
fields  and  reports  a  most  encouraging 
outlook  for  the  extension  of  the  work 
in  new  directions. 

The  following  comes  from  The  Wo¬ 
man’s  Sabbath  Alliance: 

The  prize  of  $25.00  (twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars)  offered  by  the  Woman’s  National 
Sabbath  Alliance,  has  been  awarded  to 
the  manuscript  entitled  “How  Shall  the 
Young  be  Taught  the  Proper  Observ’- 
ance  of  the  Lord’s  Day?”  written  by 


Rev.  Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  D.D.,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

The  members  of  the  Press  Committee 
wish  to  express  their  gratitude  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  labor  bestowed  on  the 
papers  received,  and  regret  that  only  one 
prize  can  be  awarded,  for  many  of  the 
manuscripts,  indeed  the  majority  are  so 
well  written  as  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  Committee. 

When  one  looks  back  twenty-five  years, 
to  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Charity 
Organiation  Society  in  this  country,  and 
looks  abroad  upon  the  varied  beneficences 
of  rich  men  to-day,  the  growth  of  pub¬ 
lic  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
the  public  conscience  in  the  matter  of 
almsgiving  is  seen  to  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  however  much  may  yet  remain  to 
lie  done.  These  reflections  are  in  part 
suggested  by  the  plans  of  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Schwab  with  regard  to  devoting 
Richmond  Beach,  Staten  Island,  of  which 
he  has  recently  become  possessed,  to  the 
])oor  of  this  city.  The  property  includes 
about  200  acres  of  land,  a  fine  ocean 
beach  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  a 
small  fresh  water  lake,  a  hotel,  a  farm 
house  and  bathing  facilities  for  800  per¬ 
sons.  Other  buildings  will  be  added, 
and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwab 
intend  to  spare  no  expense  in  fitting  up 
the  place  as  a  summer  resort  for  the 
children,  who  will  be  carriefl  there  by 
steamer,  and,  under  the  care  of  compe¬ 
tent  attendants,  will  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  play  and  bathe  and  breathe  the 
invigorating  ocean  breezes. 

A  very  strong  plea  for  the  abolishment 
of  the  canteen  from  the  National  Homes 
for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Joshua  L.  Bailey,  copies  of 
which  may  be  had  gratuitiously  from  the 
author  at  15  Bank  street,  Philadelphia. 
The  statements  are  based  upon  the  per¬ 
sonal  observations  of  the  writer  made  in 
visits  at  recent  intervals  to  all  but  one  of 
the  Branches.  The  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  is  the  most  prolific  source  of  dis¬ 
order  in  Homes,  where  usually  excellent 
discipline  prevails ;  the  appetite  for  drink 
is  constantly  nurtured  ^nd  the  desire  for 
stronger  liquor  is  created,  and  seeks  its 
indulgence  when  the  men  are  at  liberty 
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to  go  outside  the  grounds^  with  the  result 
that  drunkenness  is  of  daily  occurrence. 
It  is  no  credit  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  under  whose  delegated  author¬ 
ity  these  conditions  are  permitted,  condi¬ 
tions  whose  fruitage  is  seen  as  well 
throughout  the  immediate  neighborhood 


of  every  Home  where  the  canteen  is 
maintained.  The  Government,  moreover, 
owes  it  to  the  decent  and  respectable  in¬ 
mates  that  the  Homes  should  be  purged 
of  the  sots  and  drunkards,  or  at  least 
that  they  should  be  placed  in  separate 
quarters. 


This  is  He! 


Louise  Lasell 


“  But  here,  for  the  tirst  lime  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  nation  has  of  its  own  volition  thrown  away  any  prospect  of 
aggrandizement,  and  has  based  its  action  upon  disinterested  grounds.” — Mr.  Dolliver's  Speech  Before  Congress  on  the 
War  Revenue  Bill,  April  27,  i8gS. 

“  1  do  nut  remember— and  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  it — a  single  case  in  modern  times  where,  as  the  result  of 
such  a  war,  the  victorious  nation  has  contented  itself  with  setting  a  new  nation  free,  and  Htted  as  well  as  it  could  be 
fitted  for  the  difficult  path  of  self-government.”— President  Roosevelt’s  Speech  at  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  May  2  ,  1902. 


Hush,  kneel,  stop  chattering, 

'I'his  is  the  King — the  King — 

The  King — I  say — 
We  never  thought  ’twas  He 
We  dreamed  it  had  been  we 
But  now,  at  last  we  see. 

The  King!  Make  way! 
Here  at  our  Western  gates 
Sutlden— His  banner  waits. 

His  trumpets  sound, 
W'here  we  with  noisy  brawl 
Buyers,  and  sellers  all 
Tread  in  His  temple-hall 

Our  sordid  round — . 

.Ah  Lord — but  this  is  sweet: 

That  we  may  speed  Thy  feet 

Our  gallant  West 
First  of  riiy  couriers —  be. 


First  may  Thy  glory  see. 

First  for  Thy  victory 

Lay  lance  in  rest. 
Down,  down  upon  our  knees. 

“The  great  eternities 

Throng  us  to-day.” 
Straight  thro’  our  "me,”  and  "mine,” 
Breaketh  the  Voice  Divine 
Rings  all  along  the  line 

“The  King,  make  way!” 
Wake  1  weary  sentinels 
Peal  1  ye  long  silent  bells 

O’er  land  and  sea. 

•Arouse  ye  slumbering, 

•Away  your  stupor  fling 
"Rise  and  anoint  your  King,” 

For  “this  is  HE”  1 

New  York  City. 


The  Outbound  Ship 

Rollin  A.  Sawyer  U.  D, 


All  the  poetry  of  motion  in  wide  and 
clear  space,  all  the  romance  of  discovery 
across  limitless  reaches  of  the  unknown 
beyond  environing  seas,  all  the  amenities 
of  life  in  a  grand  hostelry  where  no  one 
strays  beyond  the  spacious  verandahs  yet 
where  all  good  fellowship  and  kindly 
courtesies  are  kept  by  perfect  classifica¬ 
tion  and  the  most  assiduous  service,  in 
fine  everything  to  make  comfortable  and 
content  those  whose  taste  and  time,  in¬ 
clination  or  duty  make  the  ocean  transit 
a  part  of  a  summer’s  experience,  has  been 
found  on  this  our  outbound  ship.  Now 
we  are  nearing  the  other  shore,  and  the 
post  bag  hung  in  the  vestibule  to  be  put 
oflf  at  Boulogne-sur-mer  sets  our  pens  to 
work,  after  some  days  of  quiescence,  and 
the  whole  ship’s  company  is  intent  on 


“messages  for  home.’’  It  is  a  scene  by 
itself,  this  eager  crowd,  all  busy  at  once, 
in  all  places  and  postures,  in  the  writing 
of  dispatches,  intense,  pulsating,  strong 
and  true.  For  now  men’s  hearts  are 
touched  and  it  is  not  strange  to  see  on 
more  than  one  of  these  bright  and  happy 
faces,  the  track  of  unbidden  tears.  So 
the  outbound  ship  is  a  little  human  so¬ 
cial  and  official  world,  in  its  way  and 
limit,  jjersonating  the  greater  unit  of 
which  this  fraction  is  a  vital  part,  thrill¬ 
ing,  vibrating,  responding  neatly  to  every 
nerve  centre  of  the  whole.  . 

There  is  nothing  more  poetic  than  a 
ship  tracking  the-paths  of  the  great  deep ; 
nor  is  anything  more  practically  sugges¬ 
tive.  We  found  it  so  in  our  religious 
service  last  Sabbath.  The  old  hymns. 
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the  ancient  church  liturgy,  the  hush  of 
the  hour  of  prayer  in  mid-ocean  where 
heaven  and  earth  meet  and  the  mystery 
of  the  sea  is  leading  up  to  the  mystery 
of  God,  where  the  horizons  seem  to  in¬ 
terlock  and  the  way  between  worlds  is 
so  natural  and  easy  that  one  seems  to  be¬ 
long  to  both.  There  is  no  such  cathedral 
for  ecumenic  prayer  as  this  great  ship 
speeding  on  toward  another  continent, 
reaching  unceasingly,  without  stay  or 
pause,  to  the  shore  beyond  this  silence. 

We  have  good  company  on  the  voyage. 
None  of  them  were  known  in  advance. 
We  met  on  the  decks  of  the  outgoing  ship 
and  are  glad  for  them.  Dr.  Terry  of 
the  South  Reformed  Church,  Dr.  Jones 
of  I’hiladelphia  and  Dr.  Lubeck  of  Zion 
and  St.  Timothy,  who  by  impulsive  re¬ 
cognition  has  become  our  chaplain,  these 
with  their  families  are  with  us  and  from 
their  places  “to  port  or  starboard”  pay 
us  visits  of  friendship  and  true  fraternity. 
Mr.  Edward  Bok,  so  long  with  Scribners, 
now  of  the  Philadelphia  Home  Journal, 
is  on  a  flying  visit  to  his  birthplace  on 
the  Taxel  and  has  given  us  who  are  to 
visit  Holland  at  some  length,  most  wel¬ 
come  guidance  to  the  best  that  historic 
land  has  in  store.  Captain  Parker  of  our 
regular  army,  Mr.  Sheriff  of  Chicago,  a 
late  contribution  of  Harvard  to  the  legal 


talent  of  the  Lake  metropolis,  merchants, 
professors,  teachers  and  men  of  leisure, 
the  practical,  cultured  and  trained  people 
of  the  new  world,  going  for  pleasure, 
business,  study  or  recreation  to  the  old. 
One  of  the  graduates  of  the  Bloomfield 
Seminary,  Mr.  Herman  Blashke,  is  away 
for  a  zvanderjalire  in  Silesian  Germany, 
his  family  home,  taking  the  summer  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  university  at  Breslau.  The 
talent  in  reserve  came  out  in  the  concert 
given  in  the  saloon  last  night,  and  the 
contribution  of  ai  handsome  sum  for  the 
“Life  Boat  Service  of  Holland  and 
America.”  The  scene  on  the  brightly 
lighted  decks  will  be  long  remembered. 

One  must  read  between  these  hastily 
written  lines  that  the  voyage  of  the  Pots¬ 
dam  has  been  a  quiet  one ;  in  fact  no 
marked  case  of  mal  de  iiier  has  yet  devel¬ 
oped.  No  storm,  no  “belt  of  broken 
water.”  no  fog  save  for  a  few  moments 
yesterday  morning,  has  been  met.  The 
good  spirits  have  smoothed  the  way,  and 
our  skilled  Captain  Potjer,  prince  of 
good  seamen,  son  of  the  Vikings,  with 
his  staff  and  crew,  unsurpassed  for  cour¬ 
tesy.  kindly  care  and  cheerful  attention 
to  every  possible  want,  will  live  in  our 
heart’s  memory  as  the  good  genius  of 
our  outlxjund  ship.  Hail  and  Farewell. 
Stkamshii*  Potsd.wi. 


The  Vanished  Light 

On  the  Death  ot  a  True  Christian 

Edward  Octavus  Flagg,  D.  D. 


A  light  went  out 
A  beauteous  light. 

No  sun  was  ever 
Half  so  bright. 

When  measured  by 
An  inner  sight. 

It  helped  the  soul 
To  reach  its  goal. 

When  sin  would  stay 
The  up^vard  way; 

’Twas  ne’er  inurned 
But  open  burned. 

Could  e’en  illume 
A  dungeon  gloom. 

When  truly  felt 
The  heart  would  melt 
Though  callous  grown, 
Through  friendship  flown. 


And  guilt  long  sown. 

O  how  we  miss 
That  source  of  bliss. 

While  fortune  gleams. 

Then  mocking  seems 
.\nd  we  must  strain 
The  eye  in  vain. 

To  find  the  cause 
Of  want  and  pain ; 

The  very  iil 
Our  cup  doth  fill. 

When  clouds  arise 
To  blot  the  skies. 

The  light  went  out 
Within  this  sphere. 

But  ah  it  cannot  disappear. 

’Twas  but  a  star  of  yesternight. 

To  shine  again — but  far  more  bright. 


Cuba — Our  Sacred  Trust 

To  have  helped  another  in  a  great  em-  worthy  successor.  But  when  we  turn  to 
ergency  is  to  have  given  that  other  the  our  church  the  prospect  brightens.  For 
strongest  claim  upon  your  best  service  if  the  Presbyterian  church  is  not  yet 
for  all  time  to  come.  Simply  because  doing  all  that  she  might  do  for  our  island 
in  her  extremity  the  American  people  neighbor,  if  she  is  not  entering  every 
came  to  the  help  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  door  that  is  providentially  open  to  her, 
we  are  bound  by  every  tie  of  honor  and  she  is  at  least  doing  a  good  work  in 


Interior  of  a  Home  in  Sancti  Spiritus 

The  Oldest  Church  in  America,  1604 
Sancti  Spiritus 

The  Only  Church  in 

of  brotherhood  to  see  her  safe  through 
her  troubles  and  well  started  upon  her 
way  to  prosperity  and  to  an  honorable 
place  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Shall  we  live  up  to  this  sacred  obliga¬ 
tion?  At  this  writing  the  prospect  that 
as  a  nation,  we  shall  do  so  is  but  small. 
Our  legislators  seem  bent  upon  ignoring 
the  claims  of  Cuba  and  thwarting  the 
plans  of  our  martyr  president  and  his 


The  Oldest  Church  in  Placetas,  Pop.  6000 

Cathedral  Church  in  Caibarien.  Upper  part 
used  by  Southern  Presbyterians 

Canijuain,  Pop.  6000 

Cuba,  and  as  the  faithful  men  and  wom¬ 
en  who  are  in  the  field  send  home  their 
reports  of  the  opportunities  and  the  re¬ 
wards  she  will  surely  soon  rise  up  to 
redeem  the  opportunity,  and  perform  to 
the  full  that  duty  of  which  now  she  is 
only  learning  the  extent. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  just  now  to 
read  some  recent  letters  from  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Cuba,  and  the  impression 
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they  leave  is  so  vivid,  so  full  of  impulse 
and  inspiration,  that  we  can  but  attempt 
to  impart  it  to  our  readers.  We  may 
begin,  perhaps,  by  reminding  them  that 
our  missionary  staff  in  Cuba  is  at  present 
as  follows :  Rev.  J.  Milton  Greene, 
D.D.,  Havana  (General  Missionary), 
Rev.  Antonio  Mazzorano,  Havana  (Na' 
tive  Cuban),  Rev.  J.  Waldo  Stevenson, 
Giiines,  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Harris,  Sancti 
Spiritus,  Miss  Mabel  Bristow,  teacher  at 
Havana.  All  of  these  are  the  represen' 
tatives  of  certain  churches  or  communi¬ 
ties,  and  the  resources  of  the  Board  are 
therefore  called  upon  only  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  work  for  build¬ 
ings,  assistants,  etc. 

.\s  our  readers  will  remember,  the 
first  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized 
in  Havana  last  December,  with  forty- 
three  members,  two  elders,  (Americans 
doing  business  in  Havana),  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  catechumens,  candidates  for 
church  membership.  Of  this  work  Dr. 
J.  Milton  Greene,  who  is  in  a  sense  the 
Bishop  of  our  work  in  Cuba,  is  in  spec¬ 
ial  charge,  with  the  Cuban,  Senor  Maz¬ 
zorano,  as  assistant.  Mr.  Mazzorano  is 
a  Christian  patriot  in  the  noblest  sense. 
For  twelve  years  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
twofold  struggle  for  freedom  from 
Spanish  domination  and  emancipation 
from  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome,  and 
with  his  understanding  of  the  Cuban 
character  and  temperament  he  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  helper.  In  Havana  we  have 
three  stations  and  a  school,  of  which 
Miss  Bristow  is  the  teacher. 

Early  in  this  year  the  work  in  Giiines 
was  opened  and  put  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Stevenson.  It  is  pleasant  hearing,  just 
now,  that  a  Brooklyn  woman  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  school,  and 
a  teacher  is  being  sought.  Some  two 
months  ago  Sancti  Spiritus  was  made  a 
centre  of  work  as  a  result  of  a  tour  of 
inspection  made  by  Dr.  Greene  and  Mr. 
Harris  through  the  Province  of  Santa 
Clara.  Of  this  work  Mr.  Harris  (now 
Dr.  Greene’s  son-in-law)  is  in  charge, 
both  missions  being  of  course  under  Dr. 
Greene’s  supervision. 

The  question  is.  Do  the  Cuban  people 
desire  the  entrance  of  the  Presbyterian 
church?  Is  our  presence,  is  our  teach¬ 


ing,  welcome  to  them?  This  is  what 
Mr.  Stevenson  writes  from  Guines: 

Before  we  had  been  in  town  an  hour  (on 
the  first  visit  of  inspection)  the  report  was 
current  that  the  Presbyterians  had  come  to 
open  a  school  and  applications  and  inquiries 
from  among  the  best  people  in  the  town  had 
come  to  the  Town  Treasurer!  about  having 
their  children  entered  in  this  school !  !  This 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  26 
schools  in  the  town,  or  41  in  the  municipality, 
which  includes  the  outlying  districts. 

Giiines,  Mr.  Stevenson  adds,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  great  centre  of  liberal  ideas 
and  a  hotbed  of  Cuban  patriots. 

But  no  less  cordial  and  intelligent  was 
the  welcome  of  Sancti  Spiritus.  Mr. 
Harris  wrote: 

There  is  no  town  which  we  have  visited 
where  we  have  been  so  cordially  received. 
During  the  long  war  with  Spain  the  courage 
of  the  troops  from  Sancti  Spiritus  was  es¬ 
pecially  marked.  When  the  troops  from 
Trinidad  fled  before  the  Spaniards  those  from 
Sancti  Spiritus  stood  firm  and  turned  defeat 
into  victory. 

Sancti  Spiritus  was  once  like  Guines, 
an  intellectual  centre.  The  Jesuits  had 
a  flourishing  college  there,  to  which  stu¬ 
dents  came  from  all  parts  of  the  island, 
and  its  intellectual  influence  is  still  felt 
in  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  no  town,  writes  Mr.  Stevenson, 
is  the  desire  to  learn  English  so  strong, 
or  are  there  so  many  Cubans  who  al¬ 
ready  have  some  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  desire  for  education  shown  in 
these  two  towns  is  indeed  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Cuban  people  to-day,  and  like 
the  more  intelligent  colored  people  of 
the  South  they  recognize  the  necessity  of 
educating  a  class  of  teachers.  We  all 
remember  the  eager  response  to  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Harvard  University  to  the 
Cuban  teachers.  We  saw  a  few  weeks 
ago  how  the  young  girls  in  our  Normal 
School  at  New  Paltz  were  improving  the 
opportunities  there  afforded  them.  At 
Guines,  where  as  we  have  seen,  there 
are  schools  in  abundance,  the  eagerness 
of  the  better  class  of  people  for  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  school  was  afterward  shown  to 
be  due  to  the  hope  that  it  would  be  an 
institution  of  the  Higher  Education,  a 
place  where  the  standard  of  teaching 
might  be  raised,  and  where  teachers 
could  also  be  taught  industrial  and  kin- 
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dergarten  methods,  and  especially  a  bet¬ 
ter  system  of  morals. 

The  need  of  a  higher  standard  of 
morals  appears  to  be  imperative.  Not 
that  the  Cubans  are  inherently  vicious. 
All  testimonies  agree  that  they  have 
many  admirable  traits  of  character,  and 
their  strong  desire  for  a  higher  intellec- 


a  breaking  away  from  their  religious 
leaders  and  from  their  church  services, 
so  that,  as  Mr.  Harris  writes,  it  is  irre- 
ligion  that  is  the  foe. 

Do  they  meet  the  effort  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  implant  a  true  religion  with 
the  same  welcome  which  they  accord  to 
their  educational  advances  ?  The 


tual  standard  is  paralleled,  among  the 
more  thoughtful  people,  by  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  for  a  higher  moral  standard.  But 
the  tendency  of  the  climate  is  toward  in¬ 
dolence  and  its  consequent  vices,  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  with  its  distinction  between 
mortal  and  venial  sin  has  been  very  de¬ 
moralizing.  The  natural  result  has  been 


crowds  that  thronged  the  opening  serv¬ 
ices  in  Havana,  in  Guines,  and  later  in 
Sancti  Spiritus,  even  after  making  due 
allowance  for  curiosity,  seem  to  say  yes. 
For  in  every  instance  it  has  been  men, 
and  men  of  the  middle  class  with  a  few 
of  the  upper  classes,  who  have  thronged 
the  places  of  worship,  and  who  continue 
to  attend.  The  women,  conspicuous  by 


Scenes  in  Sancti  Spiritus.  The  Two  Buildings  are  the  Manse  and  the  Mission  Building 
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their  absence  from  the  halls — as  is  al¬ 
ways  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  work 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where 
women  remain  longer  than  men  under 
the  influence  of  the  priests — 'Were  yet  po¬ 
tentially  present,  crowding  in  rows  five 
or  six  deep  around  the  broad  open  doors 
and  windows.  Whether  or  not  the  hope 
of  a  wonderful  ingathering  may  be  en¬ 
tertained  it  is  evident  that  the  prepared 
field  is  quite  as  large  as  our  present 
force  of  laborers  can  overtake. 

Are  there  no  drawbacks?  Alas, 
many.  First,  because  most  easy  to  rem¬ 
edy,  wanting  nothing  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  money,  is  the  need  of  suit¬ 
able  places  of  worship.  Mr.  Mazzor- 
ano,  who  understands  the  people,  partic¬ 
ularly  urges  this. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  we  cannot 
have  the  advantage  of  buildings  especially 
suited  to  the  worship  of  God.  This  particu¬ 
lar  is  one  which  renders  fruitless  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  the  efforts  of  your  mission¬ 
aries.  These  people  .  .  .  are  not  able  to 
conceive  (having  in  mind  the  divine  majesty) 
how  they  can  gather  together  in  any  place 
whatsoever  to  offer  praise  unto  God. 

“And  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  ex¬ 
cusable”  he  adds  in  another  place  “tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  habit  acquired  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  of  think¬ 
ing  that  the  house  of  God  ought  to  be 
in  keeping  with  his  majesty.”  A  hall 
or  room  naturally  appears  to  Cubans  un¬ 
suited  to  public  worship. 

The  bearing  of  this  fact  is  recognized 
by  Dr.  Greene: 

I  have  found  the  people  responsive  and  ap¬ 
preciative  quite  beyond  my  expectations,  al¬ 
lowing  of  course  for  the  stigma  which  in  all 
these  countries  rests  upon  a  church  which 
uses  private  houses  as  places  of  public  wor¬ 
ship.  With  them  the  presence  of  God  .  .  . 
is  associated  with  and  limited  to  imposing 
architecture  and  consecrated  edifices. 

That  notwithstanding  this  fact  “our 
chapels  are  always  well  filled,  while 
those  who  listen  at  windows  and  doors 
would  make  up  a  very  respectable  con¬ 
gregation,”  shows  what  might  be  our 
o])portunity  if  only  our  church  would 
p.'ovide  the  funds  with  which  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  might  “rise  up  and  build”  suit¬ 
able  churches. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  serious  draw¬ 
back  to  the  success  of  our  work.  To 
our  shame  be  it  said  that  the  lax  relig¬ 


ious  practices  of  Americans  in  Cuba, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  Sabbath 
desecration,  are  a  sore  hindrance.  Sun¬ 
day  has  indeed  always  been  regarded  by 
the  Cubans  as  a  day  of  public  festivity, 
but  it  has  been  a  church  day  also.  To 
see  Protestants  utterly  ignoring  the  re¬ 
ligious.  aspect  of  the  day  puzzles  them 
and  weakens  the  influence  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  still  more  so  does  the  fact 
that  with  .rare  exceptions  the  mission¬ 
aries  have  no  support  from  American 
residents  in  Cuba. 

Worse  than  this  is  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  feeling  of  positive  enmity  to 
America,  replacing  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  days  immediately 
succeeding  the  war.  Mr.  Harris  war, 
impressed  by  it  in  the  tour  through 
Santa  Clara  province,  where  the  warm 
welcome  of  Sancti  Spiritus  was  an  ex 
ceptioii  and  due  to  the  deep  craving  for 
educational  opportunities.  Dr.  Greene’s 
more  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
country  teaches  him  the  reason.  I^te 
in  March  he  wrote  from  Havana: 

We  have  had  to  encounter  a  growing  anti- 
American  prejudice  growing  out  of  the  delay 
in  Washington  over  the  question  of  recipro¬ 
city.  With  this  settled  we  hope  to  be  met 
with  more  gracious  looks  and  a  truer  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  we  are  here  to  accomplish. 

And  later: 

Just  now  the  situation  here  in  Havana  is 
more  than  ever  complicated  and  difficult  .  .  . 
the  anti-American  prejudice  grows  bitter  day 
by  day  while  reciprocity  hangs  fire,  and  the 
Spanish  store  keepers  and  other  employers  are 
doing  their  best  to  thwart  and  hinder  us. 

Thus  is  the  work  of  the  Lord  hin¬ 
dered  by  the  selfishness,  and  lack  of 
brotherliness  of  men  in  authority,  nearly 
all  of  them  professing  Christians,  some 
of  them  Presbyterians.  The  crying  need 
of  our  nation  is  one,  but  it  has  two  as¬ 
pects.  When  Christian  men  shall  carry 
their  religion  into  their  public  as  well 
as  their  private  life,  and  when,  in  the 
other  hand,  they  shall  be  as  ready  to 
renounce  personal  advantage  for  the 
sake  of  others  as  to  bear  their  part  in  a 
great  national  self-denial  for  the  sake  of 
a  nation  oppressed,  then  and  not  till  then 
will  the  problem  of  missions,  home  as 
well  as  foreign,  be  shorn  of  its  complex¬ 
ities  and  reduced  to  the  simple  question 
f>f  personal  obligation. 


Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the 
Philippine  Islands 

Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D. 


As  to  the  attitude  of  tlie  great  body 
of  the  Filipinos  toward  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  opinions  differ.  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  natives  were  not  particularly  shocked 


Catholic  Church.  The  solemnity  and 
grandeur  of  its  ceremonies  appeal  most 
strongly  to  their  religious  motives,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any 
country  in  the  world  in  which  the  people 


by  the  immorality  of  the  friars,  that  their  have  a  more  profound  attachment  for 

hatred  of  them  is  political  and  agrarian,  their  Church  than  this  one.” 

and  that  “the  Philippine  people  love  the  It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  set  my 
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own  opinion  against  that  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  I  can  only  report  the  fact  that 
in  a  month’s  incessant  traveling  and  ask¬ 
ing  of  questions  of  Tagalogs,  Visayans, 
Army  officers,  business  and  professional 
men,  as  well  as  missionaries,  a  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  was  the  only  one  who 
expressed  such  an  opinion  to  me.  Nor 
is  it  supported  by  the  facts  which  are 
most  patent  to  the  traveler.  Of  the  many 
stately  Roman  Catholic  churches  that  I 
visited,  not  one,  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
had  an  attendance  anywhere  near  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  reported  size  of  its 
parish.  The  Dumaguete  Church  on  the 
Island  of  Negros,  for  example,  can  mus¬ 
ter  a  congregation  of  five  hundred  only 
on  unusual  occasions,  and  yet  it  claims 
a  parish  of  12,000  souls.  The  McKinley 
Memorial  service  in  the  Manila  Cathe¬ 
dral,  though  indefatigably  worked  up 
and  advertised,  drew  together  no  more 
nativ^es  than  the  Protestant  service  in 
the  Rizal  Theatre.  I  attended  both  ser-  » 
vices  and  therefore  speak  from  personal 
knowledge.  Wherever  I  went,  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  those  familiar  with  the  facts 
was  that  beyond  a  comparatively  small 
number,  “chiefly  women  and  old  people,” 
the  attendance  on  Roman  Catholic 
churches  is  largely  confined  to  those  who 
come,  not  from  “profound  attachment 
for  their  Church,”  but  from  supersti¬ 
tious  fear  that  the  priests  would  keep 
them  out  of  Paradise.  High  Filipino 
officials  seldom  attend.  A  Presidente  I 
met  laughed  at  a  priest  who  furiously 
threatened  him  with  excommunication 
because  he  would  not  contribute  any 
more  funds  to  the  Church.  In  another 
town  which  I  visited,  the  priest  ordered 
the  Presidente  to  prevent  our  mission¬ 
aries  from  preaching  in  the  market 
place.  When  the  Presidente  not  only 
declined  to  prevent  them,  but  actually 
encouraged  them,  the  angry  priest  tried 
to  bring  him  to  terms  by  refusing  to  al¬ 
low  his  dead  parent  to  be  buried  in  the 
cemetery.  Whereupon,  the  Presidente 
compelled  the  ecclesiastic  to  officiate  un¬ 
der  an  armed  guard.  Both  these  priests 
were  Filipinos,  so  that  no  anti-Spanish 
feeling  was  involved.  Evidences  could 
be  multiplied  that  the  Roman  Church  is 
a  terror  no  longer.  There  still  stands 
on  the  statute  bwks.  Article  226  of  the 
Philippine  Penal  Code,  which  reads:  “A 


person  who  ]mblicly  performs  acts  of 
propaganda,  preaching,  or  other  cere¬ 
monies  not  those  of  the  religion  of  the 
State,  .shall  incur  the  penalty  of  prison 
correctional  in  its  minimum  grade.”  But 
it  is  a  dead  letter,  as  the  Presidente  of 
Cahuyao  found  to  his  chagrin  after  he 
had  arrested  two  of  our  native  evangel¬ 
ists,  October  7th,  for  preaching  without 
a  license  from  the  Archbishop.  It  was 
the  first  case  of  the  kind  and  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  last  in  a  land  where  four 
years  ago  such  preaching  anywhere 
would  have  meant  death. 

The  Protestant  services  are  every¬ 
where  thronged  with  Filipinos.  When 
I  asked  a  high  Visayan  official  what  form 
of  mission  work  he  would  advise  us  to 
press  as  most  acceptable  to  the  Filipino 
people,  he  replied:  “Preaching;  our 
people  have  had  three  hundred  years  of 
the  friar’s  religion  and  now  they  want 
a  better  one.” 

The  Taft  Commission  itself  reminds 
us  that  by  “the  revolutions  of  1896  and 
1898  against  Spain,  all  the  Dominicans, 
Augustinians,  Recolletos,  and  Francis¬ 
cans;  acting  as  parish  priests  were  driv¬ 
en  from  their  parishes  to  take  refuge  in 
Manila.  Forty  were  killed  and  403  were 
imprisoned  and  were  not  all  released  un¬ 
til  by  the  advance  of  the  .American  troops 
if  became  impossible  for  the  insurgents 
to  retain  them.  Of  the  1,124  who  were 
in  the  islands  in  1896,  but  472  remain. 
The  remainder  were  either  killed  or  died, 
returned  to  Spain,  or  went  to  China  or 
South  America.”  The  Commission  con¬ 
tinues:  “We  are  convinced  that  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  friars  to  their  parishes  will 
lead  to  lawless  violence  and  murder,  and 
that  the  people  will  charge  the  course 
taken  to  the  American  Government,  thus 
turning  against  it  the  resentment  felt 
toward  the  friars.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Filipinos  who  are  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  American  cause  in  these 
islands  are  as  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
friars  as  the  most  irreconcilable  insur¬ 
gents,  and  they  look  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  the 
matter.” 

If  this  hostility  to  the  friars  were  con¬ 
fined  to  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  individuals,  it  might  not  argue  any 
breaking  away  from  the  Church.  But 
when  a  people  hate  their  ecclesiastical 
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leaders,  as  a  class,  so  fiercely  and  per¬ 
sistently,  that  a  Civil  Commission  is 
forced  to  report  to  Washington  that  if 
those  who  are  not  killed  return,  the  in¬ 
furiated  population  will  resort  “to  law¬ 
less  violence  and  murder,”  and  when 
those  people  are  turning  in  such  multi¬ 
tudes  to  the  Protestant  services  that  the 
few  missionaries  are  fairly  overwhelmed, 
surely  a  legitimate  inference  is  not 
that  they  “love”  a  Church  which  is  asso¬ 
ciated  in  their  minds  with  all  that  is  in¬ 
iquitous  and  cruel,  but  that  they  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  religious  revolution  com¬ 
parable  only  to  that  of  the  German  and 
English  revolt  against  Rome  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  There  was  just  as  much 
reason  then  as  there  is  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  to-day,  to  say  that  while  the  peo¬ 
ple  hated  the  priests  they  loved  the 
Church.  The  results  showed  that  they 
drew  no  such  fine  distinction,  but  that  to 
them  the  priest  meant  the  Church  and 
the  Church  the  priest,  and  that  they 
were  determined  to  have  no  more  of  a 
svstcm  all  whose  outworkings  were  so 
bitter.  Indeed,  one  thoughtful  American 
official  said  to  me  that  so  far  from  the 
Filipinos  remaining  Roman  Catholics, 
the  danger  was  that  they  would  swing  so 
far  from  Rome  that  they  would  go  to 
the  other  extreme  of  atheism,  and  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  resist  the  movement 
away  from  Rome  until  other  moral  re¬ 
straints  were  recognized. 

That  the  Papal  leaders  feel  that  their 
cause  is  in  peril  was  clearly  shown  in  my 
conversation  with  a  prominent  Bishop. 
In  accordance  with  my  custom  of  seek¬ 
ing  information  from  every  practicable 
source,  I  called  upon,  him  as  I  had  upon 
many  other  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
prelates  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  China. 
Without  exception,  they  had  welcomed 
me  cordially  and  talked  with  me  frankly. 
This  prelate  did  the  latter,  but  what  lit¬ 
tle  cordiality  he  manifested  apparently 
cost  him  a  supreme  effort.  I  wanted  to 
see  in  a  typical  Spanish  dignitary  the 
Roman  Catholic  attitude  towards  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  I  saw  it.  .As  he  knew  no 
English  and  I  knew  no  Sjianish  we 
talked  through  one  of  our  Presbyterian 
missionaries  who  understood  Spanish. 
I  wish  I  had  an  artist’s  power  to  sketch 
the  profiles  of  the  two  men.  They  typi¬ 


fied  the  whole  wide-world  difference  be¬ 
tween  American  Protestantism  and  Span¬ 
ish  Romanism — the  missionary  with  his 
high  forehead,  frank  blue  eyes,  clear- 
cut  features,  whose  every  line  and  ex¬ 
pression  betokened  temperate  living  and 
high  thinking;  and  the  Bishop — well, 
there  was  a  noticeable  difference. 

After  a  few  introductory  generalities 
had  led  up  to  the  issue,  the  Bishop  said : 
“If  you  come  to  preach  to  Americans, 

I  welcome  you  and  wish  you  well.  But 
the  Indians  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  and 
if  you  preach  among  them  and  try  to 
wean  them  from  the  Church,  we  must 
combat  you.” 

I  replied  that  we  could  only  reach 
those  who  were  willing  to  be  reached, 
that  thus  far  the  Indians  had  been  com¬ 
ing  to  us,  and  that  as  some  were  evi¬ 
dently  leaving  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  it  was  simply  better  that  they 
should  become  Protestants  than  that 
they  should  have  no  religion  at  all. 

He  replied :  “This  is  a  Catholic  coun¬ 
try.  The  Catholics  formerly  had  every¬ 
thing  in  the  Philippines,  but  now  (and 
his  tone  and  manner  became  more  bitter) 
the  Church  has  lost  all.” 

I  answered :  “The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  overwhelmingly  Pro¬ 
testant  in  membership  and  sympathy, 
but  they,  nevertheless,  give  entire  free¬ 
dom  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Why  should  not  Protestants  be  as  free 
to  preach  in  the  Philippines  as  the  Rom¬ 
an  Catholics  arc  to  preach  in  America?” 

He  brusquely  said :  “Conditions  are 
very  different  here.” 

I  said  that  we  did  not  desire  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  liberty  of  any  who  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  that 
one  of  our  cardinal  principles  was  the 
right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con¬ 
science,  and  that  our  purpose  was  not 
merely  to  be  in  opposition,  but  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  positive  teachings  of  Christ. 

He  sharply  replied ;  “Don’t  say  that.” 
He  then  began  to  harangue  on  the  divis¬ 
ions  of  Protestantism,  closing  by  asking,. 
“How  many  classes  of  Protestants  are 
there ?” 

I  replied :  “Less  in  the  Philippines 
than  there  are  Orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  for  while  you  have 
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Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Augustinians, 
Recolletos,  Jesuits,  Capuchins  and  Ben¬ 
edictines,  seven  in  all,  besides  secular 
priests  and  sisters,  Protestants  have  six 
— Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
United  Brethren,  Episcopalians  and 
Christians.” 

He  answered:  “You  are  mistaken. 
Catholics  all  teach  the  same  truths,  so 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  an 
Aug^stinian  convert  and  a  Dominican 
convert.  All  are  united  under  the  same 
head.  You  have  no  head.” 

I  did  not  deem  it  courteous  to  state 
that  the  mutual  enmities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Orders  were  notoriously  more 
bitter  than  the  differences  which  we 
were  now  discussing  in  a  fraternal  spirit 
with  our  Baptist  brethren.  But  I  did 
say  that  so  far  as  I  could  judge  the  Pro¬ 
testant  bodies  in  the  Philippines  were 
working  together  as  harmoniously  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  Orders  were,  that 
while  it  was  true  that  we  had  no  earthly 
head,  it  was  because  we  held  that  Christ 
alone  should  be  head,  that  our  ideal  was 
a  spiritual  unity  in  Him,  rather  than  an 
external  unity  in  man,  and  that  our  di¬ 
vergences  were  rather  those  of  method 
and  emphasis  than  of  fundamental 
truth. 

He  queried:  “While  only  Presbyter¬ 
ians  are  here  now,  how  do  I  know  how 
many  more  classes  of  Protestants  will 
come  and  teach  different  things?  With 
us  the  Dominicans  take  one  province  and 
the  .Augustinians  another,  except  in  Ma¬ 
nila.” 

I  then  explained  the  Evangelical 
Union  which  had  recently  been  formed 
in  Manila  and  which  was  dividing  the 
islands  territorially  between  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Churches,  just  as  the  Orders  had 
agreed  upon  a  like  division  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  conversation  then  turned  to  the 
fortitude  of  the  Christians  in  China,  and 
he  listened  with  interest  and  a  softened 
expression  as  I  described  the  heroic  de¬ 
fence  of  Bishop  Favier  in  Peking,  and 
the  bullet  and  shell  holes  I  had  seen  in 
the  walls  of  the  great  Cathedral. 

In  closing  the  interview,  which  was  of 
considerable  length,  I  said  that  I  had  not 
called  to  argue,  that  I,  of  course,  recog¬ 
nized  the  differences  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  that  in  view 


of  the  relation  into  which  Americans 
had  now  come  with  the  Philippines,  we 
believed  that  it  was  our  duty  to  come 
here  and  to  preach  the  truth  as  we  un¬ 
derstood  it,  but  that  we  wished  to  do  so 
in  the  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy  and 
fairness.  But  he  again  said:  “Do  not 
say  that.”  He  plainly  knew  little  of 
America  and  of  American  Protestant¬ 
ism,  but  he  felt  in  a  half-blind,  instinc¬ 
tive.  almost  ferocious  way,  that  Amer¬ 
ican  Protestantism  was  a  kind  of  Satanic 
manifestation,  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  society  and  of  the  true 
Church,  and  that  its  missionaries  were 
to  be  resisted  as  emissaries  of  moral 
anarchy  and  ruin.  Of  course  the  inter¬ 
view  accomplished  nothing  except  to 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  personally 
note  the  type  of  character  and  ability 
which  leads  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  position  from  which 
it  will  fight  Protestantism.  Everything 
was  about  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect, 
the  really  significant  admission  being: 
“The  Catholics  formerly  had  everything 
in  the  Philippines,  but  now  the  Church 
has  lost  all.” 

And  yet  the  Bishop  would  probably 
object  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  this 
statement,  and  I  certainly  do  not  intend 
to  conclude  from  it  that  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation  is  to  leave  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  That  Church  has  shown  a  re¬ 
markable  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.  It  has  lost  its  temporal 
power  and  it  will  lose  many  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  But  according  to  expert  legal 
opinion,  it  cannot  be  deprived  of  the 
major  part  of  its  vast  properties.  It 
will  retain  its  hold  upon  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population,  especially  in  the 
lower  classes.  The  atmosphere  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  has  not  been  fatal 
to  it  in  the  United  States,  and  it  will 
not  be  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  That 
atmosphere  and  the  presence  and  activity 
of  Protestants — and  we  may  expect  this 
to  be  one  of  the  good  results  of  our  mis¬ 
sionary  labor — will  compel  the  Roman 
Church  to  do  in  this  Asiatic  archipelago 
what  it  has  done  on  the  North  American 
continent — retire  its  profligate  priests, 
improve  its  schools  and  abate  many  of 
its  iniquities.  It  will  still  be  Rome  at 
heart.  It  will  make  no  essential  changes 
in  character,  but  making  a  virtue  of  ne- 
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cessity,  it  will  concede  just  enough  to 
enable  it  to  deceive  many.  But  even 
this  change  will  be  long  in  coming. 
Archbishop  Chapelle  was  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  adjust  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic-Church  in  the  Philippines  to  its  new 
environment.  It  is  an  open  secret  in 
Manila  that  he  utterly  failed,  that  he  be¬ 
came  the  tool  of  the  unscrupulous  Span¬ 
ish  bishops  and  Provincials,  and  that  he 
finally  left  in  despair  not  unmingled  with 
disgust.  The  system  is  too  rotten  for 
any  hasty  and  superficial  reform  to  suf¬ 
fice. 

Meantime,  the  desire  of  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities  to  strictly  preserve  the  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  is  certainly  proper.  We  do 
not  complain,  therefore,  because  Protes¬ 
tantism  is  not  officially  recognized.  We 
neither  expect  nor  desire  such  recogni¬ 
tion.  All  we  ask  is  a  fair  field  and  no 
favor.  I  go  further  and  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  Commission  is  wise  in  avoiding, 
as  far  as  practicable,  all  that  would  un¬ 
necessarily  disturb  religious  faith,  and 
in  endeavoring  to  convince  the  people 
that  the  American  Government  is  not 
hostile  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or  any 
other  Church  which  conforms  to  the 
civil  law.  Many  Americans  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  deem  it  important  that  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  should  not  be  allowed  to  suppose 
that  all  Americans  are  Protestants,  and 
that  they  intend  to  overthrow  the  Papal 
Church.  They  fear  that  if  such  an  im¬ 
pression  were  to  be  created,  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  the  islands  would  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  Again  we  do  not  object.  We 
are  American  citizens  as  well  as  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  we  are  loyal  to  our  coun¬ 
try’s  policy  in  relation  to  all  Churches. 
Indeed,  we  prefer  it,  as  better  for  our¬ 
selves.  Besides,  we  want  the  Filipinos 
to  become  Protestants  in  a  vital  personal 
sense,  as  regenerated  individuals,  and  we 
do  not  want  a  merely  nominal  adhesion 
because  Americans  are  now  the  ruling 
class. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  fairly 
insist  that  the  policy  of  conciliating 
Rome  shall  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
virtually  discriminate  against  Protestant 
missionary  work,  and  against  that  al¬ 
ready  considerable  and  rapidly  growing 
class  of  Filipinos  who  have  left  the  Rom¬ 


an  Church.  In  its  pilblished  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Taft  Commis¬ 
sion  has  officially  declared :  “As  the 
Catholic  Church  is  and  ought  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  prominent  factor  in  the  life,  peace, 
contentment,  and  progress  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  people,  it  would  seem  the  wisest 
course,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
without  infringing  upon  the  principle 
that  Church  and  State  must  be  kept  sep¬ 
arate,  to  frame  civil  laws  which  shall 
accord  with  views  conscientiously  enter¬ 
tained  by  Catholics — priests  and  laymen 
— and  which  shall  not  deal  unfairly  with 
a  people  of  a  different  faith.  It  would 
seem  clear  that  any  government  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  sovereigfnty  of  the  United 
States  cannot  devote  public  money  to  the 
teaching  of  any  particular  religion.  It 
has  been  suggested,  however,  that  in  any 
system  of  public  education  organized  in 
these  islands,  it  would  be  proper  to  af¬ 
ford  to  every  religious  denomination  the 
right  to  send  religious  instructors  to  the 
public  schools  to  instruct  the  children  of 
parents  who  desire  it  in  religion,  with 
the  regular  curriculum.  This  is  what  is 
understood  to  be  the  Faribault  plan.  It 
is  not  certain  that  this  would  meet  com¬ 
pletely  the  views  of  the  Catholic  hier¬ 
archy,  but  it  is  likely  that  it  would  avoid 
that  active  hostility  to  a  public  school 
system  which  might  be  a  formidable  ob¬ 
stacle  .in  spreading  education  among 
these  Catholic  people.  The  Commission 
has  reached  no  definite  conclusion  upon 
the  matter,  but  only  states  the  question 
as  one  calling  for  solution  in  the  not  far 
distant  future.” 

Our  country  has  been  singularly  for¬ 
tunate  in  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
first  Civil  Governor  and  his  associates. 
They  are  noble  men,  who  are  displaying 
superb  qualities  of  leadership.  Their 
task  is  one  of  colossal  magnitude  and 
difficulty.  Every  true  American  owes 
them  a  maximum  of  support  and  a  min¬ 
imum  of  criticism.  Rut  the  Roman  prel¬ 
ates,  both  in  America  and  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  are  doing  their  utmost  to  convince 
them  that  “the  Philippine  people  love 
the  Catholic  Church,”  and  they  are  bring¬ 
ing  tremendous  pressure  to  bear  upon 
them  to  induce  them  to  legislate  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may 
be  a  real  help  to  the  Commission  if  the 
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Protestants  of  America  watch  its  policy 
in  this  respect  and  occasionally  express 
opinions  upon  the  subject. 

Meantime,  no  small  number  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  who  in  the  United  States  were 
connected  with  Protestant  churches,  are 
scrupulously  avoiding  the  Protestant  ser¬ 
vices  in  Manila  for  fear  of  angering  the 
Roman  Catholics,  As  this  is  a  personal 
matter,  we  cannot  prevent  them  from 
stifling  their  faith  to  secure  favor  with 
Rome.  But  when  those  very  men  depre¬ 
cate  Protestant  missionary  work  and 
preach  caution  to  our  missionaries  on 
the  ground  that  “the  natives  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  it  is  not  wise  to  disturb 
their  faith,”  we  may  reply  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  governmental  doctrines  of  religious 
liberty  and  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  the  American  public  school 
system,  are  doing  ten  times  more  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  than 
all  the  Protestant  missionaries  combined. 
One  of  the  leading  Bishops  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  has  plainly  stated  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  object  to  the  public  schools 
more  strongly  than  they  do  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  missionaries.  There  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  contempt  in  their  attitude  toward 
the  missionaries.  They  see  that  there 
are  only  about  a  score  of  them  in  all  the 
.\rchipelago,  that  their  financial  resourc¬ 
es  are  comparatively  small,  that  their 
buildings  are  of  the  humblest  kind,  and 
that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
the  influx  of  a  large  reinforcement.  But 
they  already  see  over  six  thousand  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers,  the  appropriation  of 
vast  sums  for  their  maintenance  and  for 
the  erection  of  elaborate  institutions, 
and  the  whole  authority  and  resources 
of  the  Civil  Government  openly  arrayed 
in  their  support.  It  is  odd  to  hear  men 
who  are  frightening  Roman  Catholics 
into  a  panic  by  their  vigorous  and  pow¬ 
erful  pushing  of  these  public  schools  sol¬ 
emnly  express  their  apprehension  that 
the  handful  of  Protestant  missionaries 
will  alarm  the  Roman  Catholics ! 

Archbishop  Ireland  and  his  sympathiz¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States,  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  and  a  considerable  number  of 
.Americans,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
never  tire  of  reminding  us  that  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  had  a  form  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  before  the  Americans  came,  and  that 


it  is  neither  expedient  nor  just  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  change  it. 

I  reply  that  the  Filipinos  had  a  form 
of  civil  government  before  the  .\mer- 
icans  came,  and,  also,  a  form  of  public 
education,  forms  which  wfere  as  ade¬ 
quate  to  their  needs  as  was  their  form 
of  religion.  Indeed,  all  competent  testi¬ 
mony  is  to  the  effect  that  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  of  the  people  with  their  civil 
governors  and  their  schools  was  less 
than  their  dissatisfaction  with  their 
priests.  Nevertheless,  Americans  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  forcibly  over¬ 
throw  the  entire  governmental  and  edu¬ 
cational  systems,  and  to  replace  them 
with  our  own  radically  different  ones. 
The  wishes  of  the  people  were  not  con¬ 
sidered.  The  Taft  Commission  reports : 
“Many  witnesses  were  examined  as  to 
the  form  of  government  best  adapted 
to  these  islands  and  satisfactory  to  the 
people.  All  the  evidence  taken,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  bias  of  the  witness,  showed 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  ignor¬ 
ant,  credulous  and  childlike,  and  that 
under  any  government  the  electoral 
franchise  must  be  much  limited,  because 
the  large  majority  will  not,  for  a  long 
time,  be  capable  of  intelligently  exercis¬ 
ing  it.”  So  Americans  have  proceeded 
on  the  supposition  that  as  the  people 
did  not  know  what  was  good  for  them, 
that  good  must  be  imposed  by  the  strong 
arm  of  military  power  and  civil  law,  con¬ 
fident  that  in  time  the  Filipinos  will  see 
that  it  is  for  their  welfare.  Any  argu¬ 
ment  that  could  be  framed  for  the  inad¬ 
equacy  of  the  former  civil  and  education¬ 
al  systems  would,  mutatis  miitaiidis,  ap¬ 
ply  with  equal  force  to  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  regime.  Indeed,  if  disinterested 
writers  are  to  be  trusted,  the  rottenness 
of  the  ecclesiastical  administration  was 
the  source  of  nearly  all  the  evils  from 
which  the  Filipinos  were  suffering.  Our 
missionary  methods  are  not  a  tenth  part 
as  drastic  and  revolutionary  as  the  Amer- 
ican«civil  and  educational  methods.  We 
ask  no  assistance  from  regiments  or 
policemen.  We  do  not  wish  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  to  be  taxed  to  support  our  work, 
as  they  are  taxed  to  maintain  the  public 
schools  to  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  so  strongly  objects.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  churches  of  the  United  States 
rely  wholly  upon  moral  suasion  and  the 
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Intrinsic  power  of  the  Truth  which  they 
inculcate.  They  send  to  the  Philippines 
as  missionaries,  men  and  women  who 
represent  the  purest  and  highest  types 
of  American  Christian  character  and  cul¬ 
ture.  'J'hey  propose  to  pay  all  costs  out  of 
voluntary  contributions.  Now  we  insist 
that  our  justification  for  this  effort  is  as 
clear  as  the  justification  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  for  example, 
in  superseding  the  educational  control 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  our 
methods  are  far  less  apt  to  alarm  and 
anger  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  its  fol¬ 
lowers. 

But  .\rchbi.shop  Ireland  says:  “Cath¬ 
olics  are  there  in  complete  control.”  Is 
he,  then,  jirepared  to  assume  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  “complete”  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  situation  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  Philippines  when  the  Amer¬ 
icans  took  possession — a  situation  so  in¬ 
tolerable  that  the  English  author,  Fore¬ 
man,  wrote:  “In  one  way  or  another, 
the  native  who  possesses  anything  worth 
having  has  either  to  yield  to  the  avarice, 
lust,  or  insolence  of  the  priest,  or  to  risk 
losing  his  liberty  and  position  in  life” — 
a  situation  so  disgusting  that  another 
author  told  me  that  he  could  not  put 
in  print  a  hundredth  part  of  what  he  had 
seen  or  heard  on  credible  testimony, 
without  making  his  book  unfit  to  be  read 
in  decent  socirty. 

The  Archbishop  pleads :  “Give  the 
Catholic  Filipinos  at  least  a  chance  to 
know  us  as  we  really  are.”  I  reply  that 
the  Filipinos  had  such  a  “chance”  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  they  so  thoroughly  “know”  the  Rom¬ 
an  Catholic  methods  as  they  “really  are,” 
that  multitudes  of  them  are  determined 
to  continue  no  longer  in  that  bitter  school 
of  instruction.  In  the  name,  not  only 
of  pure  religion,  but  of  common  human-.# 
ity  and  decency,  give  them  a  chance  to 
know  American  Protestants  as  they  “real¬ 
ly  are.”  It  is  our  turn,  and  if  we  cannot 
produce  better  results  in  three  decades 
than  the  Roman  Catholics  have  produced 
in  three  centuries,  we  shall  merit  a  share 
of  that  execration  which  an  outraged 
and  oppressed  people  are  now  visiting 
upon  the  Roman  friars. 

Americans  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  character  of  many  of  the  officials  and 


teachers  in  the  Philippines.  Those  whom 
I  met  impressed  me  as  men  and  women 
of  sterling  worth.  But  we  have  no  rea- 
.son  to  fear  comparisons  with  our  Pro¬ 
testant  missionaries.  The  Boards  have 
been  fortunate  in  the  personnel  of  their 
force.  The  wife  of  an  Army  officer  told 
me  that  she  was  proud  of  our  Presby¬ 
terian  representatives  in  Manila,  that 
while  many  Americans  had  made  prom¬ 
ises  to  the  Filipinos  that  had  never  been 
kept,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodgers  were  the 
pre-eminent  Americans  who  had  shown 
them  sympathy  and  justice,  that  they 
had  won  the  confidence  of  all  classes  and 
had  done  more  to  pacify  the  Filipinos 
than  all  the  Army  and  all  the  Civil  Com¬ 
missions.  In  Iloilo  and  Dumaguete,  men 
of  all  parties,  Filipinos,  business  men. 
Army  officers,  American  officials,  and 
school  teachers,  spoke  to  me  in  equally 
high  terms  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hibbard.  Indeed,  from 
all  I  heard,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  .Americans  who,  apart  from  any  offi¬ 
cial  prestige,  appear  to  be  personally  the 
most  popular  with  the  Filipinos,  are  the 
Presbyterian  missionaries  above  named, 
and  Dr.  Stuntz,  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Presbyterians  in  the  United  States  may 
rest  assured  that  there  are  no  other 
Americans  in  all  the  Philippines  who  can 
give  our  missionaries  there  any  points 
on  tact. 

And  the  work  to  which  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  addresses  itself  is  even 
more  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
islands  than  the  civil  and  educational  ef¬ 
forts.  From  Governor  Taft  down,  men 
with  whom  I  talked  agreed  that  the  vital 
need  of  the  Filipino  is  character  The 
defects  from  which  they  are  suffering 
are  not  so  much  governmental  and  in¬ 
tellectual  as  personal.  There  can  be  no 
regeneration  of  society  until  there  is  a 
regeneration  of  individuals  who  compose 
society.  In  the  language  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  “there  is  no  political  alchemy 
by  which  you  can  get  golden  conduct  out 
of  leaden  motives,”  or,  in  the  pithier 
phrase  of  Moody:  “If  you  want  good 
water,  it  is  not  enough  to  paint  the  pump ; 
you  must  clean  out  the  well.” 

It  is  not  in  a  government  to  do  this. 
Wise  legislators  admit  that  personal 
character  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  civil 
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law.  Its  enactments  can  regulate  the  out¬ 
ward  manifestations  of  evil,  but  they 
cannot  change  the  heart  from  which  the 
evil  motive  springs.  Was  I  not  told  by 
a  high  official  in  Manila  that  the  reason 
why  the  Government  is  justified  in  mak¬ 
ing  stated  examinations  of  prostitutes 
and  in  maintaining  a  public  hospital  for 
those  who  are  found  to  be  diseased  lay 
in  its  inability  to  prevent  immorality  and 
that  it  could  only  regulate  it  and  deal 
with  its  effects? 

Nor  is  it  in  education  to  produce  the 
requisite  change  in  character.  Education 
is  as  necessary  as  government.  But 
there  is  no  power  in  English,  drawing, 
engineering  and  physics  to  make  bad 
boys  good.  As  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  any  sane  man  prepared  to 
urge  that  the  Philippine  tyjie  of  Roman¬ 
ism  is  capable  of  producing  the  desired 
character?  Dare  any  man  familiar  with 
history  assert  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  ever  or  anywhere  developed 
such  character  in  large  masses  of  people 
save  in  lands  like  .-\merica.  England  and 
Germany,  where  the  exanqde  and  com¬ 
petition  of  a  dominant  Protestantism 
have  forced  it  to  make  reforms  which  it 
would  never  have  made  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord?  Was  not  the  Counter  Reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Papal  Church  in  Europe  born 
of  the  unwelcome  knowledge  that  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Reformation  from  wresting  ev- 
everything  from  Rome?  hlenry  Norman, 
who  visited  the  Philippines  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  American  occupation,  wrote : 
“Manila  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
social  product  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  when  unrestrained  bv  any  out¬ 
side  influences.  .  .  .  It  is  hardly  nec¬ 

essary  to  add  that  the  peofile  as  a  whole 
are  idle  and  dissipated.  ...  A  re¬ 
markable  and  instructive  example  of  the 
free  natural  development  of  ‘age-reared 
priestcraft  and  its  shapes  of  woe.’  ” 

Since  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Philippines  has  conspicuously  and 
lamentably  failed  to  produce  character, 
and,  since  neither  the  civil  law  nor  the 
public  school  can  effectively  enter  that 
realm,  who  shall  do  this  vital  work? 
There  is  only  one  who  can,  only  one 
who  is  in  the  Philippines  for  that  speci¬ 
fic  purpose,  and  that  is  the  Protestant 


missionary.  His  ideas  of  God  and  man, 
of  truth  and  duty,  are  as  much  superior 
to  those  which  existed  before  his  arrival 
as  our  .American  political  and  education¬ 
al  ideas  are  superior  to  theirs.  If  the 
Protestants  do  not  succeed  in  producing 
such  a  change,  our  Government  in  the 
Philippines  is  doomed  and  the  last  hope 
for  the  Archipelago  is  extinguished.  The 
effect  of  American  political  ideas  and  of 
■American  public  schools  will  inevitably 
be  to  break  the  power  of  superstition  and 
to  develop  in  the  multitudes  that  which 
will  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
it  now  exists.  As  an  American  official 
already  quoted  truly  savs :  “The  danger 
is  that  many  will  go  from  Rome  to  the 
other  extreme.”  While,  as  I  have  shown, 
tliere  will  always  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  de¬ 
fection  from  it  is  already  becoming  so 
extensive  that  the  colossal  question  real- 
Iv  is :  “Shall  they  go  to  Atheism  or  to 
Protestantism?”  ()ur  free  institutions 
cannot  rest  on  Atheism.  A  Reijublican 
form  of  government  cannot  live  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  impurity  and  dishonesty. 
-A  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its 
source,  and  in  a  Republic,  the  source  is 
the  people. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  expecting  for  our  Protestant 
missionary  work  tlie  sympathetic  inter- 
e.st,  and,  as  far  as  ])racticable,  the  active 
co-operation  of  every  true  American  pa¬ 
triot.  Calls  for  money  to  send  out  and 
to  maintain  missionaries  and  to  equip 
Christian  schools  and  hospitals  should  be 
received  and  heeded  in  the  spirit  of  a 
moral  obligation  which  is  involved  in 
our  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  and 
which  is  none  the  less  binding  because  it 
is  not  enforced  by  law.  Hon.  John  Bar- 
■rett  after  a  year’s  residence  and  study  in 
Alanila,  said :  “I  believe  the  Philippine 
Islands  offer,  perhaps,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  the  most  fruitful  opportunity  for 
missionary.work  in  any  part  of  the  World 
at  present.  The  people  are  wedded  to  old 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Church ;  yet, 
on  account  of  these  changes  that  are 
coming  in,  and  this  new  life,  they  are 
looking  out  for  what  may  be  better  along 
the  line  of  religion.  There  is  imminent 
danger  that  this  vast  population,  dissaf- 
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ished  with  the  conditions  that  existed 
before,  will  become  agnostic,  unless  the 
great  evangelical  churches  of  the  world 
will  master  the  situation  by  using  the 

The  Boys  of 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  turned  its 
attention  to  boys  as  one  of  the  “special 
classes’’  to  which  it  had  a  commission. 
Now  there  are  498  Boys’  Branches  with 
a  periodical  of  their  own, — Association 
Boys.  Some  of  the  State  Conferences 


opportunity  offered  by  this  unrest  and 
willingness  to  change  that  form  of  wor¬ 
ship  which  the  people  have  been  follow¬ 
ing.” 

the  Association 

detached  building  devoted  solely  to  the 
boys  was  opened  this  year,  the  first  b'ws’ 
secretary  was  sent  to  the  foreign  field 
this  year,  for  the  first  time  a  special 
course  of  training  for  boys’  secretaries 
has  been  offered.  But  it  is  of  none  of 
these  “first  things”  that  we  would  speak 
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of  these  boys  are  among  the  mo.st  rcmark- 
ahle  in  this  age  of  Conferences,  and  tlfe 
work  that  has  been  done  for  the  nearly 
fifty  thousand  boys  that  have  come  into 
this  association  is  beyond  description. 
The  four  subjects  specially  brought  be¬ 
fore  these  boys,  personal  purity,  stimu- 
I'lnts  and  narcotics,  patriotism,  and 
foreign  missions  arc  significant  of 
this. 

The  past  year  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  new  departures.  The  first  separate 


to-day,  but  of  that  summer  vacation 
work  which  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  present  season.  Last  year  we  told 
our  readers  something  about  Camp  Dar¬ 
ling,  which  the  seventy-four  boys  of  the 
I’tica  Association  enjoy  at  a  nearby  lake, 
d'o-day  we  give  a  few  illustrations  of 
other  Association  Boys’  camps.  How 
many  of  these  there  are,  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers  and  ocean  girt  islands  of  our  coun¬ 
try  we  do  not  know.  Four  thousand  boys 
enjoyed  these  camps  last  year;  a  still 


larger  number  are  looking  eagerly  for¬ 
ward  to  next  week,  when  camping  time 
begins,  and  the  weeks  which  will  follow. 

Fathers  and  mothers  must  rejoice  in 
the  unique  opportunities  afforded  by 
these  camps,  opportunities  as  wholesome 
as  they  are  unique,  and  as  elevating  as 
they  are  normal  and  adapted  to  the  tastes 
and  predilections  of  a  boy.  There  is  no 
kid  glove  element  in  these  camps;  they 
are  as  rough  and  ready  as  the  lx)y  heart 
could  wish,  yet  they  are  as  carefully 
watched  over  as  a  home  nursery,  and 
with  no  more  evidence  of  restraint  than 
the  children  in  a  well  ordered  nursery 
realize. 

All  that  the  hunter  and  the  trapper, 
the  boatman,  sailor,  fisherman  have  to 
lend  to  the  camp  leader  is  here  for  the 
boys.  There  are  no  firearms  and  no 
swimming  without  the  presence  of  a 
leader;  beyond  these  simple  rules  the 
boys  are  free,  so  long  as  they  are  good, 
and  the  wildest,  most  harum-scarum  boys 
are  good  when  things  are  to  their  hearts’ 
desire,  as  they  are  in  camp. 

Some  of  these  camps  contain  more 
than  two  hundred  boys,  who  live  in  tents, 
in  groups  of  six  to  ten,  each  with  a  leader 
who  is  not  a  commanding  officer  but  a 
companion.  Christian  men,  athletes, 
every  one  of  them,  the  best  influence  of 
the  camp  comes  from  the  leader  who 
plays  ball,  fishes,  swims,  traps,  rows,  sails 
and  tramps  with  his  boys.  And  in  the 
evening  when  the  great  camp  fire  is  light¬ 
ed,  and  songs,  stories,  jokes,  recitations, 
have  been  the  order  of  the  hour,  then, 
as  the  blaze  dies  down,  and  the  coals 
glow  out  in  the  quiet  dark,  comes  the 
opportunity  for  the  serious  talk — often 
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Milwaukee  Boys  at  Phantom  Lake 

j  crhaps  only  a  few  words — that  leaves  boy  has  returned  from  camp,  his  life 
the  deepest  impression  of  all  the  sum-  given  to  Christ. 

mer  upon  the  heart  of  the  boy.  Many  a  L.  S.  H. 

The  Parable  of  Eden 

Thomas  Towler,  D.D. 


The  story  of  Eden  has  of  late  been  much 
liiscussed,  and  a  needless  alarm  and  distrust 
:.ave  been  awakened  in  many  earnest  minds, 
i'be  present  article  by  an  Honorably  Retired 
minister  is  intended  to  allay  sudi  feelings,  and 
.0  show  the  reasonableness  of  modern  views, 
and  their  entire  tenability  with  an  assured 
conviction  of  the  essential  truth  of  the  Old 
I'estament  narrative.  Editor. 

-The  story  of  Eden  has  been  considered 
until  recently  the  only  authoritative  re¬ 
cord,  as  to  the  origin,  antiquity  and  early 
life  of  the  human  species.  The  literal 
interpretation  of  this  narrative  has  been 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  theology,  and 
the  ground  upon  which  the  scientific  in¬ 
vestigator  must  also  build.  To  call  in 
question  this  literature  has  been  consi- 
(lered  heterodox  and  to  taint  the  opposing 
positions  of  science  with  infidelity. 

Anthropological  studies  have  been  pur¬ 
sued  with  great  diligence  of  late  years, 
and  have  developed  marvellous  facts. 
Thev  have  shown  that  the  human  species 
was  developed  along  the  established  lines 
of  evolutionary  progress,  and  from  the 
stock  of  nearly  allied  anthropoid  progen¬ 
itors. 

This  fact  does  not  conflict  with  the 
operation  of  a  divine  generative  impulse 
in  the  leap  from  the  anthropoid  to  the 
anthropos,  from  the  human-like,  to  the 


full  human.  It  agrees  with  the  discov¬ 
ery  that  human  life  began  in  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  state  and  was  constituted  with  cap¬ 
acities  of  power  and  progress  which  were 
to  be  developed  in  the  ages  to  come,  to 
the  perfection  of  the  species,  and  the 
complete  utilization  of  all  the  elements  of 
nature.  Discovery  has  proved  that  hu¬ 
man  life  was  made  subject  to  the  laws 
of  all  animal  life — the  laws  of  generation, 
birth,  growth,  maturity,  decline,  decay, 
and  death,  and  also  that  the  limit  of  age 
w  as  fixed  in  the  constitution  of  man. 

Beginning  life  in  a  rudimentary  state, 
the  remains  of  a  primary  civilization  are 
found  all  over  the  world  in  stone  utensils 
and  other  relics.  The  antiquity  of  man 
has  been  found  to  exceed  that  commonly 
adopted  thus  far,  by  many  thousands  of 
years.  Great  physical  changes  have  tak¬ 
en  place  in  our  world  since  the  coming 
of  man.  Investigation  has  shown  the 
vai  ieties  of  the  human  race  to  have  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  remotest  historic  period.  The 
question  whether  there  was  a  primitive 
pair  only,  or  several  centres  of  primi¬ 
tive  man,  has  not  been  settled.  The  lo¬ 
cality  of  man’s  origpn  has  not  been  fixed 
except  in  a  general  way  within  the  trop¬ 
ics.  Man  has  been  found  to  have  passed 
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through  thousands  of  years  of  develop¬ 
ment,  before  we  come  to  the  historic  pe¬ 
riod. 

This  period  runs  back  to  the  beginning 
of  tlie  time  hitherto  assigned  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  man.  These  facts  are  now 
familiar  to  all  readers.  They  have  de¬ 
veloped  anew'  the  conflict  between  science 
and  religion,  or  between  the  old  inter¬ 
pretations  and  the  new  discoveries.  The 
conflict  is  now  past  on  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  and  meets  us  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  chapter,  the  story  of  Exlen.  The 
facts  simply  show  in  the  second,  as  be¬ 
fore  in  the  first  chapter,  that  a  revision 
of  our  accepted  literal  interpretations  is 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  important  in 
the  interest  of  our  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  religion  as  based  upon 
the  truth,  and  not  upon  fictions.  If  the 
church  dispenses  as  infallible  truth  that 
which  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  or  is  in 
conflict  with  established  science,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  loss  of  power  in  the  church,  and 
fortified  unbelief  among  the  people  w'ho 
think  and  study  and  ultimately  mould 
public  opinion.  The  Jehovist  w'riter  of 
the  story  of  Eden  represents  ihings  in 
the  same  pictorial  form  as  the  Elohist 
in  the  story  of  Creation.  Jehovah  God 
forms  man  from  the  dust  of  the  ground 
— ^breathes  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life — ^plants  a  garden  for  him — makes 
every  tree  to  grow  in  it  and  also  the  trees 
of  life  and  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil — charges  the  man — brings  before 
him  all  cattle  and  birds  for  naming — 
causes  to  fall  a  deep  sleep  upon  him — 
takes  out  his  rib — closes  the  w'ound  and 
builds  it  into  a  w'oman,  etc.,  etc.  In  the 
same  pictorial  style,  the  serpent  talks  and 
argues  w'ith  the  woman, — God  talks  w'ith 
Adam  and  Eve — curses  the  serpent  and 
the  ground — casts  out  the  offending  pair 
from  Eden,  and  places  at  the  east  end  of 
the  garden  the  cherubim,  and  the  flame 
of  the  sword  continually  turning  itself 
about  the  tree  of  life. 

This  pictorial  representation  is  simply 
a  drama,  a  parable  in  every  particular. 
Scholars  consider  these  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentations  of  creation  and  primitive  man 
as  a  record  of  older  poetic  visions  pre¬ 
vailing  among  the  Semites,  and  perhaps 
mixed  with  polytheism.  These  parables 
or  poetic  visions  belong  to  a  remote  age, 


when  men  ignorant  of  science  and  with¬ 
out  history  spoke  in  parables,  casting  the 
unknown  into  the  forms  of  the  known 
and  familiar,  and  the  divine  into  the 
forms  of  the  human.  The  pictures  or 
])arables  of  creation  and  Eden  and  primi¬ 
tive  man  are  to  be  accepted  at  their  real 
value  and  intended  meaning.  The  sto¬ 
ries  are  in  no  sense  scientific,  or  intended 
to  be,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  set 
in  antagonism  with  the  facts  of  scientific 
research  concerning  primitive  man,  his 
origin,  antiquity,  and  the  slow  development 
of  his  rudimentary  capacities.  These 
capacities  w'ere  to  be  and  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  physically,  intellectually,  soci¬ 
ally,  morally  and  spiritually,  and  in  lan¬ 
guage,  all  the  arts  of  life  and  methods 
of  government.  The  parable  of  Eden 
sets  forth  the  truths  that  God  fashioned 
man  out  of  pre-existing  materials  to  be 
a  partaker  in  his  own  life,  moved  by  the 
sense  of  duty  and  law : — prepared  as  a 
garden  his  dwelling  place — set  him  on 
the  pathw'ay  of  development,  to  choose 
his  own  way  and  be  a  partaker  of  the 
things  of  life  and  good,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  testing  of  things,  to  have  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  good  and  also  of  evil  to  him¬ 
self.  In  this. way  he  w'ould  be  moved 
to  rejoice  and  abide  in  the  good,  and  dis¬ 
cerning  the  fear,  shame,  and  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  evil,  overcome  it,  and  so  rise 
in  the  struggle  to  the  higher  levels  of 
true  life  and  happiness,  and  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God.  Interpreting  the 
story  of  Eden  as  a  parable  or  poetic 
picture  of  man’s  first  estate,  we  have  the 
essential  truths  that  a  religious  teacher 
would  present,  such  as  are  profitable  and 
conformed  to  the  teaching  of  nature.  If 
we  interpret  the  narrative  literally,  diffi¬ 
culties  entangle  us,  the  universal  method 
of  God  in  the  world  is  disputed,  and  the 
plain  facts  of  scientific  research  are  be¬ 
littled  and  denied.  In  this  course,  there 
must  be  a  resort  to  an  accommodating 
and  much  abused  supernaturalism,  the 
ready  refuge  of  the  man  who  disputes 
common  sense  and  the  plain  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  truth  of  God  along  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  our  natural  faculties.  As  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  natural  struggle  between  the 
lower  and  higher,  between  the  good  and 
the  evil  in  man  himself,  true  science  and 
true  religion  come  to  invigorate  man  and 
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raise  him  up  to  godlike  life  and  service. 
As  the  Prince  of  life,  Christ  came  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  to  renew  the  life  of  the 

The  Chapter  of 

In  the  “Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Revision,”  presented  to  the  recent  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  the  Chapter  entitled  “Of 
the  Holy  Spirit”  excels  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Chapter  in  the  similar  Report  of 
i^l,  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  much  more 
brief.  It  contains  347  words  instead  of 
503,  a  sensible  reduction  of  156.  It  is, 
however,  simply  that  other  revised  to  the 
extent  thus  indicated,  that  is,  with  some 
of  its  verbal  excresences  removed.  But 
it  is  yet  very  far  from  being  perfect,  and 
will  require  to  be  still  further  revised 
before  it  can  be  accepted  by  the  church. 
It  contains  statements  which  cannot  be 
Biblically  proved,  besides  others  which 
are  somewhat  confused  and  infelicitous. 
Space  being  kindly  granted,  this  may  be 
easily  shown  in  detail. 

Take  first  the  dog^a  of  the  worship 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Can  the  Committee, 
learned  and  devout  Biblical  students  all 
of  them,  furnish  your  readers  with  a  few 
quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  express 
quotations  and  not  mere  inferences,  in 
proof?  Will  they  show  from  the  life 
and  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  his  apos¬ 
tles  that  prayers  were  offered,  praises 
sung,  and  glory  rendered,  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  equally  as  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son?  My  position  is  that  the  worship 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  wholly  unknown 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  Paul,  to 
Peter,  to  John,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  him¬ 
self  who  inspired  their  hearts.  That  it 
was  well  known  to  Bishop  Ken  and  Isaac 
Watts  and  Charles  Wesley  and  Ray 
Palmer  ought  not  to  influence  our  Creed 
Revisers.  As  a  fountain  of  truth  and 
source  of  theology  and  guide  to  worship 
a  Hymn-book  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
Bible,  and  what  is  absent  in  express 
terms  from  the  Bible  ought  not  in  ex¬ 
press  terms  to  go  into  our  Confession. 

Another  example  of  non-scriptural 
statement  in  this  Report  is  found  in  these 
words:  “The  Holy  Spirit  .  .  .  calls 
and  anoints  ministers  for  their  holy  of¬ 
fice.”  It  looks  so  innocent  and  good  to 


world  and  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  among  all  people. 

Chicago,  III. 

the  Holy  Spirit 

say  tliat  the  “Holy  Spirit  .  .  calls  .  . 
ministers,”  and  yet  from  beginning  to 
end  of  gosjjel  and  epistle  not  one  in¬ 
stance  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
assertion.  Run  over  the  catalogue :  Who 
called  Andrew  and  Peter,  and  James 
and  Johq,  and,  in  a  word,  the  twelve 
apostles  (Matt.  4:19-21;  10:1;  Luke 
6:13)?  Who  called  Saul  of  Tarsus 
(Acts9:4sq. ;  Gal.  1:15)?  Who  called 
the  saints  of  the  different  churches  ( 1 
Cor.  1:9;  Eph.  1:18;  Phil.  3:14;  2 
Tim.  I  :g)  ?  Who  called  Jesus  Christ 
himself  (Heb.  3:2;  5:4,  10)?  But 

the  doctrine  is  already  correctly  given 
and  proved  in  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion,  XXV  :3. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  How  un¬ 
derstand  Acts  13:2?  for  it  is  there  dis¬ 
tinctly  said  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  “Sep¬ 
arate  (for)  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 
the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.” 
The  answer  is  in  the  context :  the  proph¬ 
ets  and  teachers,  including  these  two,  had 
all  previously  been  called,  and  were  now 
in  communion  with  and  under  orders 
from  the  Holy  Spirit.  He,  since  Pente¬ 
cost,  was  the  Missionary  of  the  Father, 
sent  through  the  prayer  of  the  Son ;  and 
they,  these  leaders  in  the  Church  at  An¬ 
tioch,  were  in  like  manner  missionaries 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Asian  peoples  was  his,  and 
therefore  he  asked  the  church  to  separ¬ 
ate  for  him  these  two  apostles  that  they 
might  be  his  spokesmen,  subject  to  his 
instruction  and  bidding  (John  14:26). 
But  he  no  more  called  them  to  their  of¬ 
fice  than  he  called  Philip  and  Peter  to 
theirs,  because  at  particular  emergencies 
he  instructed  them  to  speak  for  him 
(Acts  8:29;  10:19).  Acts  20 :28  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  same  way ;  the  Ephe¬ 
sian  elders  or  bishops  or  overseers  were 
called  to  neither  saintship  nor  service  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  to  both  by  God  the 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but 
then,  having  been  so  called,  they  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify  them  person- 
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ally  and  to  qualify  them  officially — the 
spirit  of  holiness  and  power — ^and  were 
thereafter  under  his  inspiration,  teaching, 
and  direction.  In  the  redemption  of  the 
world  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  or  Church 
are  in  closest  co-operation:  when  the 
Spirit  preaches  to  the  world  it  is  through 
the  agency  of  the  Church  (John  16:7, 
8),  and  when  the  church  preaches  to  the 
world  it  is  through  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  (John  14:25;  16:13).  Both  are 
called  and  sent  to  the  work  by  the  same 
God  and  Father  and  through  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  the  same  Lord  and  Saviour  Jes¬ 
us  Christ. 

Perhaps  more  serious  is  the  next  mis¬ 
statement  in  the  Report,  viz.,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  “anoints  ministers  for  their 
holy  office” — more  serious,  because  it  is 
not  only  not  true,  but  because  it  is  ab¬ 
surdly  untrue.  This  will  at  once  appear 
when  the  question  is  asked,  with  what 
or  with  whom  does  the  Holy  Spirit  an¬ 
oint  ministers?  Anointing  implies  oint¬ 
ment — what  here  is  the  ointment?  Is  it 
oil,  the  symbol?  or  is  it  the  Holy  Spirit 
himself  whom  the  symbol  represents?  It 
cannot  be  the  former  in  a  non-ritualis- 
tic  New  Testament  church ;  besides  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  never  anywhere  spoken  of 
as  a  priest,  and  if  it  is  the  latter,  then — 
but  this  part  of  the  subject  had  better 
not  be  pursued.  Simply  observe  that 
everywhere  throughout  the  Scriptures 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  ointment,  never 
the  anointer — he  unth  whom,  never  he 
by  whom. 

It  is  God  himself,  “the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  life,”  who  anoints  ministers  for  their 
office,  and  he  anoints  them  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  is  so  fully  and  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Scriptures  that  it  would 
be  surprising  if  even  an  ordinary  reader 
should  fail  to  perceive  it.  God  the 
Father  called  his  own  Son  to  be  his  Serv¬ 
ant  in  saving  the  world,  who  according¬ 
ly  could  say  (Luke  4:18)  “The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  has 
anointed  me  to  preach.”  That  the  An¬ 
ointer  was  Jehovah  himself  is  shown  in 
Isaiah  61  :i.  Peter  and  John  were  not 
praying  to  the  Holy  Spirit  when  they 
said,  “Thy  holy  Servant  Jesus  whom 
thou  didst  anoint”  (Acts  4:27).  Subse¬ 
quently  in  a  sermon  Peter  spoke  of  “Je¬ 
sus  of  Nazareth,  how  that  (k)d  anointed 


him  with  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Acts  10:38). 
Similarly  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
quotes  the  Psalmist  as  addressing  the 
Son  thus:  "God,  thy  God,  has  anointed 
thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness.”  (Heb. 
1  :»_>).  It  thus  appears  that  God  himself 
is  the  Baptist,  the  Holy  Spirit  being  the 
baptism.  To  ignore  the  distinction  is  to 
obscure  the  way  of  salvation  all  through. 

As  with  the  Master,  so  with  the  serv¬ 
ants  :  he  who  anointed  him  anoints  them. 
"Jehovah’s  anointed,”  never  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  anointed,  is  a  familiar  Old  Test¬ 
ament  phrase  applied  to  both  him  and 
them.  “He  who  establishes  us  with  you 
in  Christ,  and  anointed  us,  is  God”  (2 
Cor.  1:21,  22).*  It  was  through  the 
chrism  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  became 
the  Christos,  through  the  anointing  of 
the  Spirit  that  he  became  the  Anointed 
or  the  Messiah  of  Jehovah.  But  having 
received  the  Spirit,  not  by  measure,  he 
now  also  himself  is  mediatorially  the 
spiritual  Baptist  (Matt.  3:11),  and  from 
him  also  (John  15:26)  believers  are  said 
to  receive  their  anointing  and  are  there¬ 
fore  Christians  or  anointed  persons  ( i 
John  2:20,  27). 

The  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  on  an¬ 
ointing  with  the  Holy  Spirit  by  God  the 
Father  through  Christ  Jesus  is  orderly, 
consistent,  and  beautiful  throughout. 
To  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  anoints  con¬ 
fuses  the  whole. 

Besides  these  manifest  misstatements, 
which,  if  not  positively  unscriptural, 
though  I  am  persuaded  they  are  that, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  at  least  non-scrip- 
tural,  besides  these,  the  Chapter  has  nu¬ 
merous  blemishes  which  ought  to  be  rec¬ 
tified  or  removed. 

In  the  first  Section  Godhead  should 
be  substituted  for  Trinity:  the  latter  term 
is  numerical  and  is  outside  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  the  former  carries  with  it  divin¬ 
ity  and  is  scriptural.  Adopt  the  word 
that  gives  the  larger  and  higher  mean¬ 
ing  and  that  is  inspired. 

The  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Yes,  but  not  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  distinction  should 
be  marked, — from  the  Father  as  the  su¬ 
preme  original,  and  from  the  Son  as  me¬ 
dium  and  mediator,  and  as  having  prayed 
for  and  received  and  been  authorized  to 
bestow.  Correctly  expressed  it  would 
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be,  “The  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  through  the  Son.” 

“Of  the  same  substance.”  This  ven¬ 
erable  homoousian  phrase  is  still  as 
controversial  and  unintelligible  as  ever, 
and  might  now  profitly  be  dropped  for 
one  more  easily  understandable  of  the 
people  and  less  ambiguous.  “One  in 
nature  with  the  Father  and  the  Son”  is' 
hereby  only  suggested  as  preferable. 

In  the  second  Section  it  is  said  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  “is  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life.”  If  he  is,  then  he  is  the  first  and 
not  the  third  person  in  the  Godhead,  for 
what  can  God  the  Father  be  above  and 
beyond  that?  and  if  the  Father  is  not 
“the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life”  then  he 
must  be  less  relatively  than  the  Holy 
Spirit;  or,  if  he  also  is  that,  and  if  the 
Son  too  is  that,  then  it  is  not  distinctive 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then  why  state  it 
in  a  Creed?  I'he  Holy  Scriptures  pre¬ 
sent  us  with  many  expressive  names  and 
titles  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  this  is  not 
one  of  them,  nor  is  it  like  any  of  them. 
Why,  where  there  are  so  many  to  choose 
from,  invent  one  ?  The  remainder  of  the 
sentence  should  have  no  place  in  the 
Church’s  Creed.  That  the  Holy  Spirit 
“is  the  source  of  all  good  thoughts,” 
etc.,  in  men  at  large  and  everywhere  may 
serve  as  matter  of  speculation,  but  ought 
not  to  be  imf>osed  on  faith. 

The  next  sentence  of  this  Section  is 
somewhat  lacking  in  felicity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  is  indeed  somewhat  confused  and 
confusing.  It  begins  “By  Him  (the 
Holy  Spirit)  the  Prophets  were  moved  to 
speak  the  word  of  God,”  and  then  im¬ 
mediately  adds,  “and  all  writers  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  inspired  to  record  infal¬ 
libly  the  mind  and  will  of  God.”  Here 
we  have  first  “the  Prophets,”  and  then 
“all  writers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  as 
if  the  former  were  not  to  be  included 
among  the  latter.  Again,  the  Prophets 
“were  moved,”  but  the  “all  writers  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures”  were  “inspired,” 
as  if  being  moved  and  being  inspired 
were  to  be  considered  as  different  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Spirit.  Further  still,  the 
Prophets  were  moved  “to  speak,”  whilst 
the  all  writers  were  inspired  “to  record 
infallibly,”  as  if  the  function  of  the 
Prophets  was  to  speak,  but  not  to 
record  infallibly,  and  the  function  of 


the  all  writers  was  to  record  infallibly, 
but  not  to  speak,  functions  which,  again, 
are  to  be  thought  of  as  so  different, 
and  lastly,  that  with  which  the  Prophets 
were  concerned  was  “the  Word  of  God ;” 
but  the  all  writers  had  to  do  instead  with 
“the  mind  and  will  of  God.”  How  easily 
this  superfluity  of  words  might  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  by  accepting  and  adapting  some  sim¬ 
ple  verse  of  the  Scriptures,  such  as  2 
Pet.  1 :2i,  “No  prophecy  can  come  by  the 
will  of  man :  but  men  spake  from  God, 
being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,”  com¬ 
plete  in  sentiment  and  clear  in  expression. 
A  countryman,  returning  home  from 
church,  grumbling  about  the  minister’s 
showy  verbal  complexities,  remarked  to 
his  companion  that  Peter  and  Paul  at 
least  spoke  good  English. 

The  remainder  of  the  Report  is  equally 
faulty  with  the  portions  criticised,  faulty 
both  in  doctrine  and  in  statement;  but 
probably  enough  has  been  said  to  evoke 
thorough  discussion,  and  discussed  the 
entire  Chapter  ought  to  be,  before  in  its 
final  and  revised  form  it  can  be  adopted 
by  the  church.  In  order  to  ascertaining 
and  formulating  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures  on  the  important  theme,  those 
who  have  the  task  in  hand  should  bring 
together,  arrange,  and  classify  all  the  pas¬ 
sages  bearing  on  the  nature,  personalitv, 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  .scheme  of  redemption. 
They  should  then,  forgetting  or  ignoring 
all  traditional  phrases  and  hymnal  the¬ 
ologies,  exegcse  or  deduce  the  doctrines 
and  state  them  with  mathematical  purity 
of  language.  This  has  not  yet  been  done. 
T>akk  Moiioxk,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

June  2,  1902. 


Unto  thy  feet,  O  Savior  divine, 

I  come  with  my  troubled  life! 

I  am  so  weak,  so  weary  with  all 
The  constant  tumult  and  strife. 

Teach  me  to  smile  when  the  way  is  rough 
And  sing  when  the  day  grows  sad. 

Into  my  heart  thy  sunshine  put 
And  make  thy  tried  one  glad. 

Fill  me  so  full  of  thy  own  pure  life 
That  each  day  may  be  lived  for  thee; 

Then  neither  the  strife  nor  the  woes  of  life 
Can  darken  the  days  for  me. 

Gerrit  Smith. 
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God  saw  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  man’s  heart  was  only  evil  con¬ 
tinually.  Genesis  vi:5. 

This  is  a  very  spiritual  perception  to 
find  place  in  so  old  a  book.  One  would 
have  thought  that  so  antique  a  document 
would  have  taken  a  more  oiitziard  view 
of  the  situation.  We  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  say,  “The  Lord  saw  that  man 
was  perpetrating  deeds  of  appalling  at¬ 
rocity.”  Instead  of  that,  it  is  not  the 
deeds  at  all  it  emphasizes;  it  is  the  im¬ 
aginings.  And  this  old  document  is 
right.  It  is  before  its  time.  In  an  age 
w'hen  men  looked  only  at  the  act,  the 
writer  of  Genesis  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
imagination.  The  imagination  was,  to 
him,  what  God  saw — the  main  part  of 
the  process.  You  and  I,  in  all  cases  of 
moral  corruption,  should  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  ancient  seer;  we  should 
seek  the  cause,  not  in  the  deed  of  to-day, 
but  in  the  ideal  of  yesterday.  All  cor¬ 
ruption  begins  with  an  evil  imagination, 
in  other  words,  wdth  the  admiration  of  a 
bad  ideal.  The  origin  of  sin  is  a  false 
model  of  greatness.  A  boy  becomes 
selfish  because  he  is  taught  that  great 
people  are  those  who  possess  much.  He 
becomes  violent,  because  he  has  nursed 
the  thought  that  true  heroism  is  fighting 
heroism.  He  becomes  irreligious  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  told  that  independence 
is  manliness.  The  picture-book  is  the 
child’s  first  educator;  and  it  educates 
either  for  good  or  ill.  It  educates  for  ill 
when  pictures  of  badness  are  Ijeauti  fully 
painted.  That  becomes  an  imagination 
of  the  heart.  Evil  is  made  attractive, 
fair,  heroic — an  object  to  be  sought  for, 
a  thing  to  be  desired. 


Ye  who  train  the  young — parents  and 
teachers — beware  of  the  first  gallery  in 
which  you  put  the  child  1  Beware  of  the 
earliest  pictures  which  its  heart  will 
hold !  They  are  the  germ-cells  of  the 
Spirit — they  will  make  or  mar.  Beware 
how  you  suffer  a  bright  color  to  light 
up  a  vicious  form  I  The  vice  will 
grow  dim  to  the  eye,  but  the  bright  color 
will  remain.  There  is  only  one  picture 
that  the  child’s  heart  can  safely  hold ;  it 
is  the  form  of  Jesus.  Put  it  there  early 
— before  all  things!  Let  it  be  the  first 
painting  in  the  soul — the  child’s  first 
ideal  of  greatness!  Let  the  morning 
message  of  heroism  be  a  message  of  un¬ 
selfishness  !  Not  on  Caesar,  not  on  Alex¬ 
ander,  not  on  Napoleon,  let  the  opening 
eye  be  centered ;  point  it  to  Jesus !  Let 
it  gaze  on  the  glory  of  what  man  calls 
weak,  unfit  for  survival!  Let  it  see  the 
strength  of  gentleness,  the  courage  of 
meekness,  the  might  of  restraint,  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  forgiveness,  the  majesty  of  pa¬ 
tience,  the  triumph  of  peacemaking,  the 
manliness  of  compassion,  the  Divineness 
of  sacrifice!  Let  it  behold  the  splendor 
of  that  “epitaph  “Himself  He  cannot 
.save,”  the  lustre  of  that  inscription  “Obe¬ 
dient  unto  death” !  Let  it  mark  the  hero¬ 
ism  of  that  bloodiest  of  battlefields  where 
I.ove  stood  dauntless  to  receive  its  mortal 
wound!  Let  it  catch  the  light  of  the 
Dolorous  Way,  the  sheen  of  Gethsemane, 
the  glow  of  Calvary — till  the  heart  of  the 
child  shall  cry  “When  I  grow  up,  I  will 
be  a  Christ” !  Then  will  the  temper  van¬ 
ish,  then  will  the  kingdom  come ;  for  the 
victory  is  already  complete  when  we 
have  imaged  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
Edinburgh. 


God  Over  All 

Helen  M.  Winslow 


I  said, 

If  I  could  see  a  light  ahead, 

Could  know  the  ships  I  sent  to  sea 
Were  blown  by  Fortune’s  gale  toward  me, 
I  could  believe  in  matters  great  or  small 
God  watcheth  over  all. 


O  selfish  heart ! 

Canst  thou  not  see  the  nobler  part? 

To  bear  with  patience  sure  defeat. 

To  upward  climb  with  stubborn  feet, 

In  spite  of  disappointment’s  iron  thrall, — 
For  God  is  over  all ! 

— The  Churchman. 


XUM 
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Children’s  Day,  which  was  very  gen¬ 
erally  observed  on  the  second  Sunday 
in  June,  has  called  forth  comment  which 
shows  at  least  the  beginning  of  an  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  Church  to  a  true  sense  of 
her  relations  to  the  children.  The  Ad¬ 
vance  thus  expresses  it : 

The  great  opportunity  is  here.  The  child 
is  at  the  plastic  stage  when  he  can  be  mould¬ 
ed  as  we  will.  We  as  Protestants  have  been 
too  neglectful  of  our  opportunities  with  chil¬ 
dren;  the  Catholics  with  their  school  sys¬ 
tem  have  seized  upon  the  children  and  now 
hold  the  adults.  The  Jews  have  a  saying  that 
“you  can  cut  a  Jew  boy  into  a  thousand  pieces 
and  every  piece  will  be  a  Jew.”  To  their 
training  of  their  children  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
the  Jews  largely  owe  their  perpetuation  as  a 
race. 

The  need  of  training  children  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  way  is  very  evident. 

To  a  large  extent  the  church  must  do  this 
work  of  forming  the  characters  of  children 
along  Christian  Tines.  For  the  public  school 
in  many  cases  fails  us.  The  home  to-day  is 
to  a  large  extent  without  family  worship. 
One  of  the  most  cheering  things  about  the 
work  of  the  church  in  the  Sunday-school,  is 
the  quick  and  enduring  response  which  comes 
from  this  formative  work.  The  child  is 
ready  to  receive  what  we  are  ready  to  give. 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate 
touches  upon  a  too  frequent  feature  of 
Children’s  Day— the  absence  of  grown 
people  from  the  service,  which  it  rightly 
characterizes  by  a  number  of  severe  ad¬ 
jectives: 

It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  joyous,  most 
gracious,  most  helpful  Sundays  in  the  whole 
calendar.  On  that  day  everybody  ought  to  go 
to  Church.  Whatever  other  service  is  omit¬ 
ted  throughout  the  year,  let  not  this  be  the 
one.  Show  the  boys  and  girls  your  interest 
in  them,  in  their  day,  in  their  worship  and 
exercises  and  gifts.  We  have  known  some 
Churches  where,  whenever  the  Sunday-school 
was  announced  to  fill  the  regular  hours  of 
worship,  the  people  would  be  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  and  the  young  people  would  be 
left  mostly  alone.  We  can  conceive  of  few 
acts  more  unpardonable,  unjustifiable,  impo¬ 
litic  and  rude.  The  effect  upon  a  reflecting 
child  must  be  anything  but  happy. 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  warns  pas¬ 
tors  against  treating  the  day  trivially, 
and  shows  the  reason  why  the  child  is 
of  such  importance  in  the  economy  of 

grace :  .  .  L 

The  child  is  receptive  by  nature,  and  absorb¬ 
ent  and  trustful.  It  readily  believes  what  is 
told  it,  until  it  has  been  often  deceived,  and 


thereby  grows  distrustful  .  .  .  The  Gospel 
is  supremely  adapted  to  it  ...  It  was 
this  that  was  in  the  mind  of  Christ  when  he 
made  the  little  child  and  its  faith  the  normal 
type,  or  standard,  of  Christian  faith  and  life. 
It  is  not  that  the  child  is  by  nature  innocent, 
or  holy,  or  fit  for  heaven,  but  that  it  is  ready 
to  believe  and  accept  what  is  offered  to  it, 
and  is_  the_  ready  subject  of  divine  grace. 
There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  child,  so 
far  as  we  know,  when  it  would  accept  Christ 
and  become  a  Christian  if  he  were  pressed  up¬ 
on  it.  How  careful  should  we  be  that  we 
deal  kindly  and  truly  with  the  children,  and 
show  them  the  way  to  a  saved  life  while  they 
are  still  young. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Times  comment¬ 
ing  on  that  “May  Walk”  recently  de¬ 
scribed  here,  which  has  for  two  gener¬ 
ations  been  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Brooklyn,  long  before  Children’s  Day 
was  thought  of,  touches  upon  one  im¬ 
portant  yet  delicate  point: 

There  is  no  danger  that  Anniversary  Day 
will  ever  fall  into  desuetude  in  Brooklyn,  or 
that  the  coming  generations  will  fail  to  do  it 
honor  as  we*  do,  and  as  our  forebears  did. 
But  there  is  still  some  room  for  improvement. 
The  first  thing  that  should  be  done  is  the  se¬ 
lection  of  one  day  for  the  Sunday  School  cel¬ 
ebrations  in  every  section  of  Brooklyn,  so 
that  the  children  of  the  Eastern  District,  the 
Western  District  and  Greenpoint  might  ob¬ 
serve  the  same  day,  and  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  city  might  be  closed  on  the 
same  date.  Another  desirable  reform  would 
be  the  widening  of  the  scope  of  Anniversary 
Day  so  that  the  children  of  the  Catholic  and 
the  Hebrew  schools  might  parade  together, 
and  mingle  on  this  childrens  day  as  freely 
as  they  mingle  in  the  public  schools.  It  is 
not  right  that  any  shade  of  sectarian  prejudice 
should  be  allowed  to  debar  any  of  the  children 
of  Brooklyn  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  this 
spring  holiday. 

Whether  or  not  the  Unitarian  children 
are  still  excluded  from  this  parade  we 
know  not — and  trust  not.  In  former 
years  we  well  remember  the  sorrow  of 
heart  not  unmixed  with  bitterness  with 
which  these  children  regarded  their  ex¬ 
clusion  from  what  every  Brooklyn  child 
regarded  as  the  highest  honor  and  privi¬ 
lege.  It  does  not  seem  in  the  best  sense 
“evangelical”  thus  to  make  Protestant 
children  suffer  for  the  intellectual  sins 
of  their  parents,  and  we  trust  that  so  far 
as  these  children  are  concerned  the  more 
generous  spirit  has  long  since  prevailed 
to  which  our  contemporary  makes  appeal 
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in  favor  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Hebrew 
children. 

The  Churchman  tells  of  some  inter¬ 
esting  incidents  regarding  the  May 
Walk.  The  90,000  children  paraded  in 
three  divisions.  One  of  these 
marched  through  Prospect  Park,  where  on  a 
reviewing  stand  there  were  gathered  to  greet 
them  and  receive  their  greetings  the  Govern¬ 
or.  the  Collector  of  the  Port,  Postmaster  Rob¬ 
erts,  Ex-Mayor  Schieren,  Commissioners 
Partridge,  Lindenthal,  Young  and  Woodbury. 
Corporation  Counsel  Rives,  President  Fornes 
of  the  Board  of  Alderman,  Colonel  Ogden, 
and  many  other  well-known  officials.  After 
the  parade  the  children  returned  to  their  Sun¬ 
day-school  rooms  for  a  collation.  With  gra¬ 
cious  thoughtfulness  the  Princess  Henry  of 
Prussia  telegraphed  greetings  in  the  name  of 
the  Prince  to  the  Union,  and  President  Roose¬ 
velt  wrote  expressing  his  gratification  that  the 
children  of  the  Union  were  fitting  themselves 
to  become  Christian  citizens  and  adding  these 
words  of  weighty  counsel: 

“Sturdy,  self-respecting  morality,  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  do  the  rough  work  of  the  world  with¬ 
out  flinching,  and  at  the  same  time  an  instant 
response  to  every  call  on  the  spirit  of  brother¬ 
ly  love  and  neighborly  kindness — these  qual¬ 
ities  must  rest  at  the  foundation  of  good  citi¬ 
zenship  here  in  this  republic  if  it  is  to  achieve 
the  greatness  we  hope  for  it  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  mankind.” 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  points  out 
a  danger  that  exists  and  should  exist  no 
longer : 

While  the  pleasing  custom,  and  we  believe 
profitable,  of  devoting  one  Sabbath  in  the  year 
entirely  to  the  children  of  the  Church  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  in  favor,  yet  we  would  regard  it 
as  a  misfortune  if  such  a  custom  were  to  fos¬ 
ter,  to  any  extent,  the  idea  that  on  other  Sab¬ 
baths  the  children  were  not  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  house  of  God.  This  day  did  not  orig¬ 
inate  in  any  such  idea,  nor  is  it  designed  to 
encourage  any  such  foolish  notion.  Too  few 
children  are  in  our  churches  on  the  Lord’s 
Day.  This  is  a  serious  omission  and  leads  to 
evil.  Train  the  boys  and  girls  not  to  go  to 
church,  and  when  they  grow  to  be  men  and 
women,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  do 
not  and  will  not  go  to  church.  What  can  be 
more  natural  than  fpr  them  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  great  army  of  non-churchgoers?  The 
Sunday-school  cannot  be  made  a  substitute  for 
the  Church  without  inflicting  great  injustice 
upon  the  children. 

The  place  for  the  children  on  every  Lord’s 
Day  is  in  the  family  pew  in  the  sanctuary.  This 
all  will  admit,  and  on  this  belief  some  par¬ 
ents  act  as  they  lead  their  children  by  the 
hand,  and  together  go  up  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  The  children 
have  a  right  to  our  wsymest  love  and  best 
attention.  They  are  entitled  to  it,  expect  it, 
are  pleased  with  it,  and  should  have  it.  And 
we  should  make  the  church  a  place  to  be  de¬ 
sired  by  them. 


The  Western  Christian  Advocate  no¬ 
ting  the  general  absence  of  children  from 
the  church  services,  and  especially  depre¬ 
cating  the  tendency  to  regard  the  Sunday 
.School  as  the  children’s  church,  insists 
upon  the  “grand  religious  education”  of 
the  worship  of  the  church,  even  to  those 
who  cannot  understand  the  sermon,  and 
then  touches  upon  the  undignified  but 
very  real  secret  of  their  absence: 

Parents  neglect  to  bring  their  boys  and  girls 
to  Church  because  they  find  it  too  much 
trouble  to  get  them  ready  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  trouble  being  increased  by  the  late  hour 
of  rising  (come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred 
and  inevitable  necessity  of  the  day)  which 
hardly  allows  the  parents  time  to  breakfast 
and  attire  themselves.  Sometimes  there  may 
be  a  fear  that  ease  and  comfort  in  the  worship 
may  he  a  little  disturbed  by  the  restlessness 
of  the  children;  sometimes  a  weak  yielding 
to  the  boy’s  protest  against  going,  instead  of 
firmly,  but  kindly,  insisting  upon  it  as  a  part 
of  the  general  obedience  to  parental  authority, 
which  determines — as  in  the  case  of  the  public 
school — what  is  best  for  one’s  children  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  the  youths  themselves  dictate 
the  matter. 

The  occasional  boy  may  not  like  to  go  to 
Church,  and  may  be  very  skillful  in  whining 
and  “begging  off,”  but  to  allow  him  to  have 
his  own  way  in  this  matter  would  be  as  dis¬ 
astrous  as  to  do  the  same  in  his  reading,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  associates.  He  may  grumble  for 
awhile,  but  soon  he  will  get  accustomed  to  it, 
and  it  will  seem  the  natural  and  easy  thing. 

The  happy  outcome  of  Gov,  Taft’s  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Vatican  was  indicated  on  Fri¬ 
day  last.  His  errand  naturally  awakened 
some  apprehension  in  minds  which  still 
see  danger  in  the  Papal  pretensions  to 
secular  authority.  With  regard  to  such 
the  United  Presbyterian  says : 

No  little  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
visit  of  Gov.  Taft  to  the  Vatican  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  settlement  of  the  troublesome 
question  of  the  friars  and  church  lands  in 
the  Philippines.  It  was  thought  to  be  in  some 
way  a  recognition  of  the  Pope  as  a  sovereign. 
The  instructions  given  to  Gov.  Taft  show  that 
the  Government  has  been  careful  to  avoid 
complications  in  this  direction. 

The  same  journal  further  takes  occa¬ 
sion  to  reflect  upon  “a  new  feature  in 
modern  diplomacy,” 

entire  candor.  The  old  order  was  conceal¬ 
ment.  Words  were  used  to  conceal  the  real 
intentions  of  the  parties.  The  United  States 
speaks  frankly  and  directly.  It  avows  its 
purpose  in  language  that  cannot  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  from  which  there  is  no  retreat. 
This  was  notable  in  the  Chinese  complications. 
We  have  another  illustration  in  the  letter  of 
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instructions  to  Governor  Taft  for  his  visit 
to  the  Vatican.  He  is  instructed  to  say  to 
the  Pope  that  the  friars  “are  no  longer  cap¬ 
able  of  serving  any  'useful  purposes  for  the 
Church.”  This  is  direct  and  plain.  Equally 
so  is  the  remark  that  the  Church  “should  seek 
some  other  agents”  for  its  work  among  the 
people.  There  is  no  bowing  to  the  Pope’s 
claim  of  temporal  power. 

The  Boston  Pilot,  a  Roman  Catholic 
paper,  treats  the  subject  very  sanely : 

The  appointment  of  this  mission  was  an  act 
of  political  wisdom,  and  its  good  results  will 
astonish  those  unhappy  bigots  who  live  in 
fear  that  justice  to  Catholics  means  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  seat  of  civil  government  to  the 
Vatican. 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  referring  to 
the  instructions  given  to  Gov.  Taft  with 
the  possibility  in  mind  that  it  might  be 
asserted  that  the  mission  usurped  con¬ 
gressional  authority,  says  that  Secretary 
Root’s  instructions  are 
flawless  even  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  most 
sensitive  congressman  or  the  most  captious 
churchman.  They  constitute  an  admirable 
public  document  drawn  to  meet  a  case  without 
precedent  in  our  history,  covering  negotiations 
of  the  greatest  delicacy  and  importance,  in 
accordance  with  the  recognized  principles  of 
traditional  American  policy. 

L’Independence  Beige,  published  in 
Brussels,  thinks  it  sees  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Vatican  toward  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  race; 

The  recent  sending  to  Rome  of  a  special 
mission  from  America,  conducted  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Taft  of  the  Philippines,  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Po})e  to  see  the  possibility  of 
the  establishment  of  a  United  States  legation 
near  the  Holy  See.  L’ltalie  foresees  an  evi¬ 
dent  agreement  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
United  States,  an  agreement  which  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  reported  choice  of  Archbishop 
Keane,  one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of 
Americanism,  for  the  archiepiscopal  seat  of 
New  York,  which  became  vacant  on  the  death 
of  M.  Corrigan.  This  attitude  of  the  Vatican 
does  not  surprise  us.  The  church  under¬ 
stands  that  the  Latin  races  are  menaced  with 
decadence,  that  she  can  not  count  on  the  un¬ 
reserved  support  of  France,  and  she  wishes  to 
rely  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  will  to-morrow  be  all  powerful. 

At  the  86th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Congregational  Education  Society,  held 
in  Boston  recently,  the  following  min¬ 
ute  was  adopted: 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  of  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D., 
president  of  Oberlin  College,  who  was  for 
more  than  three  years  the  honored  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  this  Society.  Dr.  Barrows  had  oc¬ 


cupied  the  pulpits  of  some  of  the  leading 
churches  east  and  west,  and  his  name  was 
known  to  the  English-spe^cing  world  as 
chairman  of  the  v.orld’s  Parliament  of  Re¬ 
ligions.  As  president  of  Oberlin  College  he 
gained  for  himself  a  high  place  among  the 
ranks  of  educators.  He  met  his  end  quietly 
and  without  suffering  June  3d.  A  distinct  loss 
to  the  state  and  the  church. 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Richards  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  was  appointed  vice-president  in 
the  place  of  the  deceased  president  of 
Oberlin.  The  Society  has  provisionally 
adopted  the  support  in  part  of  a  new 
theological  school  for  whites  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  a  greatly  needed  institution. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  evidently 
not  alone  in  deeming  the  Mormon  hier¬ 
archy,  and  Mormon  teachings  a  peril  to 
our  country.  The  report  of  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Education  Society  contains  the  following : 
ing: 

The  Mormons  were  never  more  active  and 
aggressive  than  now  in  pressing  their  peculiar 
religious  doctrines.  We  believe  that  the  ex¬ 
igencies  in  this  field  call  for  renewed  activity 
and  larger  efforts  to  meet  a  growing  evil. 
New  schools  should  be  established  at  strategic 
points.  Christian  day  schools  are  one  of  the 
solvents  of  this  perplexing  and  threatening  sit¬ 
uation,  and  we  appeal  to  our  churches  and 
l)enevolent  friends  for  larger  gifts  in  order 
that  we  may  more  vigorously  prosecute  our 
work  in  Utah.  Other  denominations  are  giv¬ 
ing  much  more  attention  to  this  field  than  we 
are.  A  canvass  of  Utah  reports  that  260 
towns  are  without  Christian  influences. 

The  Society  maintains  six  schools  in 
Utah,  all  but  one  in  centres  entirely  Mor¬ 
mon. 

VVe  continue  this  week  the  comments 
of  our  non-Presbyterian  contemporaries 
concerning  the  action  of  General  Assem¬ 
bly  regarding  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  Independent  was  agreeably  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  character  of  the  Brief 
Statement : 

That  it  was  unanimously  recommended  by  a 
committee  of  conservatives  and  liberals  was 
little  less  than  a  miracle.  That  means  that  the 
conservatives  consented  to  a  toning  down  of 
the  severe  statements  of  the  Confession,  and 
that  they  did  most  of  the  yielding. 

After  criticizing  severely  and  at  some 
length  the  crucial  points,  it  continues — 
making  the  not  unusual  mistake  of  as¬ 
suming  that  the  statement  has  to  be 
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“adopted” — presumably  by  the  Presby¬ 
teries: 

Notwithstanding  such  criticisms  as  it  is  easy 
to  make,  this  Brief  Statement  is  surprisingjy 
comprehensive  and  irenic.  It  has  its  uncertain 
doctrines,  another  being  the  distinct  statement 
of  a  bodily  resurrection,  but  it  is  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  in  its  devotional  spirit  and  in  its 
theological  content  on  the  Westminster  Con¬ 
fession  and  the  two  Catechisms.  When  we 
say  that  its  adoption  will  remove  a  great 
stumbling  block  and  will  be  of  substantial  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  church,  we  do  not  abandon  our 
confidence  that  binding  creeds  should  never  be 
imposed  on  any  Church.  But  we  have  been 
distinctly  told  that  this  is  not  a  creed  by  which 
to  try  the  orthodoxy  of  anybody,  but  a  mere 
statement  of  what  is  usually  believed  for  pub¬ 
lic  information.  And  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
if  it  adopts  this  proposed  revision,  will  really 
have  no  binding  creed.  .  .  .  The  Committee 
on  Revision  has  done  its  work,  on  the  whole, 
admirably  well.  The  acceptance  of  the  report 
will  end  for  many  years  the  confessional  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  it  will 
not,  and  cannot  and  should  not  end  investiga¬ 
tion  of  theological  doctrine  in  which  that 
Church  has  taken  and  is  stm  taking  an  hon¬ 
orable  and  influential  part. 

The  Congregationalist  thinks  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  sufficient  moment  to  warrant 
it  in  inviting  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  a  number  of  prominent  and 
thoughtful  men.  Dr.  Charles  J.  Little 
likes  the  Brief  Statement,  finding  it 
“not  Calvinistic  at  all,”  but  none  the 
less  admirable  for  that. 

To  use  Newman  s  celebrated  adjective,  it  is 
not  even  “passive”  of  a  Calvinistic  interpre- 
tation^  But  honest  Calvinists  can  take  refuge 
in  the  Westminster  symbol;  that  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  retaining  the  latter.  The  New 
Statement  will  certainly  rank  with  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Creed  of  1883  and  the  Free  Church 
Catechism  issued  in  England  last  year,  or  with 
the  Burial  Hill  Declaration  of  1865.  The 
glory  of  these  is  that  they  were  earlier;  but 
it  IS  also  a  glory  to  have  been  cautious  and 
patient.  American  Presbyterianism  has  been 
the  stronghold  of  conservative  Protestant  the¬ 
ology.  It  is,  moreover,  solidly  organized— a 
numerous,  powerful,  intelligent  Christian 
commonwealth.  Hence  any  statement  of  doc¬ 
trine  accepted  for  its  members  is  sure  to  con¬ 
tain  no  concession  not  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  truly  Christian  consciences;  but  it  is 
a  glad  hour  that  brings  from  this  great  con¬ 
servative  communion  “a  form  of  sound  words” 
to  which  we  can  all  say  both  amen  and  halle¬ 
lujah!  The  admirable  literary  form  of  the 
statement  seems  to  have  been  determined  by 
its  spirit,  which  in  its  loving  comprehensive¬ 
ness  is  the  very  spirit  of  Christ. 

Professor  King  of  Oberlin  finds  the 
Brief  Statement  worthy  of  welcome  by 


the  whole  church,  especially  by  reason 
of  its  Christian  spirit. 

The  difference  in  general  tone  and  emphasis 
from  the  Westminster  Confession  is  unmis¬ 
takable;  and  in  this  sense,  certainly,  it  is 
decidedly  less  Calvinistic  and  at  the  same 
time  less  objectionable.  It  seems  to  me  well 
to  deserve  a  place  beside  any  of  the  later 
statements  of  Christian  faith;  though  it  does 
not  escape,  as  others  do  not,  some  trying  am¬ 
biguities  of  statement.  It  is  the  decided  dif¬ 
ference  in  tone  in  the  new  statement  that 
most  impresses  me  and  in  which  I  most  re¬ 
joice.  It  is  a  far  better  expression,  I  cannot 
doubt,  of  the  Christian  spirit  than  the  old 
Confession.  The  whole  Church  of_  God  may 
well  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  which  it  is  a 
witness. 

President  Rhees  of  Rochester  Univer¬ 
sity  finds  the  Brief  Statement  especially 
admirable  for  clearness,  for  careful 
guarding  of  essential  doctrine  and  for 
its  devotional  element. 

1.  The  new  Presbyterian  statement  strikes 
me  as  expressing  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  conciseness  the  view  of  Christianity  which 
I  suppose  to  be  held  by  the  majority  of 
thoughtful  Christians  to-day  in  all  evangelical 
denominations.  During  a  careful  comparison 
of  it  with  the  Congregational  Creed  of  1883 
I  have  been  impressed  with  virtual  identity  of 
thought  under  complete  difference  of  phrase¬ 
ology. 

2.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  surrender 
of  essential  Calvinism  in  the  new  statement, 
but  there  is  a  careful  |;uarding  against  some 
extreme  corollaries  which  adherents  and  op¬ 
ponents  of  Calvinism  have  often  drawn  from 
the  fundamental  propositions  of  that  theo¬ 
logical  system;  there  is  moreover  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  truly  Biblical  emphasis  on  the  love  of 
God  ... 

3.  ...  At  every  turn  the  religious  and 
liturgical  interest  takes  precedence  over  the 
formal  and  theological.  In  this  respect  it  is 
purposely  or  unintentionally  a  significant  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  of  the  demand  that  formal 
theology  show  its  validity  by  its  responsive¬ 
ness  to  that  life,  as  well  as  by  its  ministry 
thereto. 

4.  This  devotional  element  has  impressed 
me  more  than  any  other  feature  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  The  harmonious  outcome  of  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  men  of  widely  divergent  views 
is  itself  evidence  that  with  them  interest  in 
the  religious  life  was  stronger  than  intellec¬ 
tual  theories  held  with  intense  earnestness  of 
conviction.  This  cheers  with  the  hope  that 
the  time  is  approaching  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  leave  off  the  effort  to  reconcile  modern 
religious  thought  with  the  formulas  and  in¬ 
tellectual  conceptions  of  the  fathers  of  the 
sixteenth  or  any  other  century. 

Drs.  Alexander  McKenzie  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Cordley,  both  members  of  the  1883 
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Commission,  are  not  wholly  satisfied, 
finding  the  statement  to  lack  precision 
and  differentiation  from  the  Westminster 
Confession.  Dr.  Cordley  concludes  that 

The  new  creed  will  serve  a  good  purpose, 
and  is  a  great  advance  on  the  older  formula. 
It  will  hardly  mark  an  epoch,  however,  in 
creed  making,  and  will  hardly  take  its  place 
with  the  great  historic  creeds. 

Professor  Stevens  of  Yale  falls  into 
the  natural  error  of  supposing  that  it 
has  yet  to  be  adopted : 

The  Statement  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
a  compromise ;  but  it  represents  great  gains 
for  theological  liberty.  Its  adoption  would 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  American 
Presbyterianism. 

Professor  Demarest  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Seminary  recognizes  its  value 
to  allied  churches: 

It  not  only  represents  present  Presbyterian 
views  of  truth  more  acceptably  than  any  pre¬ 
ceding  form,  but  presents  Scripture  doctrine 
in  a  way  not  without  value  to  all  allied 
churches,  even  those  whose  reformation  sym¬ 
bols  have  seemed  less  to  need  such  modern 
explanation.  It  can  scarcely  be  considered  in 
any  substantial  sense  “less  Calvinistic  than  the 
Westminster,”  though  in  incidentals  and  in  a 
certain  pleasing  sense  it  might  be  called  a 
developed  or  modified  Calvinism  .  .  .  Yet 
it  does  now  seem  destined  to  large  honor  and 
long  usefulness,  and  if  it  should  become  a 
place  of  union  for  some  distinct  branches  of 
the  Reformed  Church  holding  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  system  its  historic  rank  would  be  con¬ 
spicuously  established. 

The  Christian  Register  in  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  finely  expressed  of  its 
many  able  editorials  discusses  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  creeds  without  direct 
reference  to  what  was  surely  latent  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  Beginning  with 
a  noble  tribute  to  the  martyrs  for  the 
faith  it  continues : 

Some  of  the  creeds  for  which  men  once 
gladly  died  are  slowly  crumbling  under  the 
touch  of  new  knowledge.  They  have  been 
undermined,  and  now  stand  poorly  propped 
to  make  a  show  of  continuity  between  the 
present  and  the  past.  ' 

The  new  martyrs  of  a  milder  type  are  those 
who  are  called  tor  truth’s  sake  to  the  pain¬ 
ful  duty  of  denying  much  that  the  old  mar¬ 
tyrs  affirmed,  even  to  the  shedding  of  their 
blood.  They  are  pulling  down  the  old  house, 
here  a  beam  and  there  a  rafter,  ton  precisely 
the  same  grounds  for  which  their  predecessors 
suffered.  Loyalty,  honesty,  integrity,  self- 
respect,  they  practically  affirm,  are  more  sa¬ 
cred  than  ail  the  creeds.  Conviction  of  truth 
and  adherence  to  principle  are  the  holy  of 
holies:  for  it  is  only  through  these  that  fresh 
revelations  of  God  are  given  to  the  world. 


The  new  martyr  is  not  beheaded  on  the  block 
or  burned  at  the  stake;  but  he  cannot  even 
now  assert  the  whole  truth  as  he  sees  it  with¬ 
out  loss  and  suffering  more  or  less  intense. 
The  multitudes  are  far  from  being  prepared 
for  creedless  living,  for  simple  dependence, 
trust,  and  loyalty  toward  the  Creator,  unfor¬ 
tified  by  dogmatic  statement.  There  is  infinite 
comfort  to  many  minds  in  saying,  “I  believe.” 
It  seems  like  a  plank  of  safety  between  the 
soul  and  the  fathomless  abyss.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  as  time  goes  on,  state¬ 
ments  of  faith  will  become  more  and  more 
simple,  and  in  so  much  more  and  more  in¬ 
clusive  for  large  numbers  of  men. 

But,  with  the  abolition  or  the  change  of 
creeds  to  make  them  tally  with  the  truths  of 
science  or  the  natural  history  of  man,  not  one 
iota  of  true  religion  will  be  lost.  The  time 
is  coming,  though^  it  is  not  yet,  when  a  new 
meaning  will  be  placed  on  the  word  “tolera¬ 
tion,”  when  religion  will  stand  revealed  as  a 
private  transaction  between  the  soul  and  God, 
and,  whether  men  repeat  creeds  or  are  creed- 
less,  the  test  of  piety  will  be  the  life,  the 
manifestation  of  the  higher  nature  through 
love,  obedience,  charity,  all  that  works  for 
righteousness  both  inwardly  and  without. 

We  close  this  subject  with  later  utter¬ 
ances  of  Presbyterian  papers. 

The  Interior,  though  it  recognizes 
that  the  Brief  Statement  is  not  a  “stand¬ 
ard”  thus  defines  its  relation  -  to  the 
standards  and  to  the  church: 

It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Confession 
that  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  does  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
republic;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  legislation 
but  a  case  of  interpretation.  It  is  what  law¬ 
yers  call  “court-made  law”  i.e.,  it  is  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  fundamental  law  to  present  need. 
The  action  of  the  late  Assembly  was  simply 
a  general  deliverance  to  the  effect  that  such  a 
statement  as  is  therein  presented,  conta^s 
“the  essential  and  necessary”  teachings  of  the 
Westminster  Confession.  It  still  remains 
within  the  province  of  any  presbytery  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  try,  accept  or  reject,  candidates, 
as  before;  but  the  Assembly,  which  is  only 
the  presbytery  “writ  large,”  has  given  its  own 
interpretations  of  the  Confession  just  as 
though  a  candidate  for  ordination  had  ap¬ 
peared  before  it.  Such  a  decision  is  no  more 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the 
church  than  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  for  ratification.'  The  Assembly  has 
not  made  law  but  interpreted"  it. 

The  Presbyterian  Standard,  an  organ 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  re¬ 
cites,  as  it  understands  it,  the  history  of 
the  revision  movement  from  the  begin¬ 
ning, — with  some  such  misapprehensions 
as  that  Dr.  Briggs,  who  from  the  first 
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was  a  strong  anti-revisionist,  “drove  tlio 
movement  on  with  terrific  energy” — and 
having  decided  that  the  complexion  of 
the  Revision  committee  was  “at  once 
recognized  as  being  conservative”  con¬ 
cludes  :* 

And  now  the  New  York  Assembly  lias, 
with  practical  unanimity,  endorsed  their  work 
and  we  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us, 
that  the  movement  for  creed  revision  has  ut¬ 
terly  failed,  and  that  the  Confession  itself, 
after  the  fires  of  criticism  through  which  it 
has  passed,  stands  stronger  than  ever,  through 
the  very  futility  of  the  revision  movement 
and  the  fact  that  the  very  slightest  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  proposed. 

Then  reviewing — with  some  little 
flippancy — the  proposed  amendments  of 
the  Confession  our  Southern  contempor¬ 
ary  continues: 

And  this  is  the  culmination  of  the  revision 
movement.  We  said  that  the  conservatives 
had  won  the  victory  last  year.  We  know  it 
now.  This  is  not  revision  at  all.  It  is  mere¬ 
ly  amendment.  Amending  is  a  mending.  It 
has  been  conceded,  that  the  Confession  is  not 
an  absolutely  perfect  document,  being  a  hu¬ 
man  production,  and  it  is  well  that  the  Bible 
should  occupy  that  lofty  plane  alone,  of  in¬ 
fallibly  perfection.  But  it  has  also  been 
proved  that  it  is  very  nearly  perfect.  The 
labor  of  many  learned  men  out  of  a  million 
Presbyterians  finds  so  little  the  matter  with 
it  that  the  very  work  of  amending  is  hardly 
worth  while.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
Confession  is  thus  made,  in  the  judgment  of 
that  great  church,  as  nearly  a  perfect  docu¬ 
ment,  even  verbally,  as  is  possible,  throws  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  Old  School  rather  than  the 
New  School  interpretation  of  the  ordination 
vow. 

The  Christian  Nation,  however,  al¬ 
ways  a  stalwart  of  the  stalwarts,  finds 
nothing  good  in  these  amendments,  which 
are  “a  sop”  to  the  unspiritual,  and  sim¬ 
ply  “sugar  coat”  the  Confession. 

There  is  no  promise  in  God’s  word  for  the 
children  of  unbelievers  dying  in  infancy,  so 
that  the  new  statement  of  doctrine  is  an  un¬ 
warranted  assumption  of  God’s  plan  made  to 
stop  the  slanders  of  the  thoughtless,  who  have 
for  many  generations  been  ignorantly  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  the  Confession  a  statement  as  to  the 
damnation  of  infants.  The  second  change  in 
the  Confession  is  also  a  sop  to  the  unspiritual. 
Of  course  “no  man  is  condemned  except  on 
the  ground  of  his  sin,”  but  unregenerate  men’s 
motives  are  wrong,  and  a  bad  motive  will  give 
a  bad  character  to  even  a  good  act.  Boss 
Tweed  fed  New  Yor'x’s  poor  to  blind  the 
people,  while  he  robbed  the  city.  Now,  it  is 
not  a  sin  to  feed  the  poor,  but  his  feeding 
of  the  poor,  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  motive, 
so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  was  an 


.__._.auon  of  his  theft,  and  so  his  good 
works  were  “in  themselves  sinful.”  The 
omission  of  the  section  declaring  the  Pope  to 
be  the  Anti-Christ  is  also  a  yielding  to  criti- 
ci.sin  at  the  cost  of  truth,  for  which  the  As- 
-embly  tried  to  atone  by  enlarging  on  their 
ojiidemnation  of  usurping  Christ’s  authority. 
Rome,  like  Macbeth,  cries:  "Take  any  shape 
but  that !”  And  so  the  Presbyterian  Church 
tries  to  accommodate  her.  It  is  a  sugar- 
coated  Confession. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner,  always  sane 
and  sound,  makes  some  pertinent  reflec¬ 
tions  : 

One  reflection  is  the  value  of  discussion. 
When  revision  was  proposed  two  years  ago 
it  was  received  with  the  most  diverse  senti¬ 
ments,  ranging  from  intense  zeal  for  it  to 
violent  opposition  to  it.  The  most  general 
ground  of  opposition  was  the  fear  that  the 
movement  was  dangerous,  if  not  openly  hos¬ 
tile,  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  .  .  .  Surgical  operations,  however 
safe  they  may  seem,  are  attended  with  dan¬ 
ger,  and  many  friends  of  the  Confession  were 
reluctant  to  see  it  touched  with  a  knife  lest 
some  vital  part  might  be  cut.  A  full  and 
free  discussion  running  through  two  years 
has  wholly  dissipated  any  such  fear. 

The  result  of  this  movement  also  shows 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  the  vital 
power  of  growth  and  adaptation.  The  mark 
of  life  is  adjustment  to  changing  environment. 
The  organism  that  becomes  so  fixed  and  har¬ 
dened  m  Its  structure  and  habits  that  it  can¬ 
not  adapt  itself  to  changes  will  soon  perish. 
Correspondence  with  environment  is  life,  and 
the  lack  of  this  correspondence  is  death  .  .  . 
Any  human  creed  that  is  crystallized  into  a 
finality  will  in  time  fall  out  of  adjustment 
and  begin  to  irritate  and  bind  the  Church  that 
holds  it.  The  Presbyterian  Church  .  .  . 
took  steps  to  readjust  its  creed  into  harmony 
with  its  present  faith  that  once  more  it  might 
express  Us  life.  This  readjustment  is  now 
practically  accomplished:  creed  and  faith  once 
more  accord.  Private  explanations  and  em¬ 
endations  arc  now  superseded  by  authoritative 
statements.  Such  revision  is  not  a  sign  of 
looseness  of  belief  and  decay  of  faith,  but 
the  mark  of  more  strenuous  belief  and  grow¬ 
ing  faith.  The  Church  has  life  that  pours  it¬ 
self  into  new  expression. 

.  .  .  The  point  of  emphasis  and  intensity 
in  the  consciousness-  of  the  Church  should 
now  pass  from  creed  to  conduct.  Recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  has  been 
a  mere  incident  in  our  life:  construction  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  our  main  business. 
Our  unity  of  faith  should  now  gather  up  all 
our  energies  and  shoot  them  forth  in  one 
solid  stream.  Our  unified  ranks  should  march 
with  unbroken  front  against  all  unrighteous¬ 
ness.  The  Presbyterian  Church  should  now 
prove  its  faith  by  its  works  and  bring  forth 
fruits  that  will  illustrate  and  adorn  its  doctrine. 
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The  Fliedner  School  in  Madrid 


In  April  of  last  year  there  died  in 
Madrid  a  man  whose  work  was  in  one 
sense  as  strikingly  one  of  faith  as  that 


Rev.  Friedeiich  Fliedner 

of  George  Mueller  of  orphanage  fame, 
and  whose  heroism  was  even  more  strik¬ 


ing,  the  scene  of  his  labor  being  a  coun¬ 
try  hostile  to  Protestantism  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  one  to  which  he  was  not  bred. 
Pastor  Friedrich  Fliedner  at  his  death 
was  only  fifty-six  years  old,  and  appar¬ 
ently  he  had  many  years  of  usefulness 
l)efore  him  had  not  his  constitution  been 
undermined  by  excessive  work.  He  was 
well  known  in  this  country,  which  he  vis¬ 
ited  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Fliedner  was  the  son  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  founder  of  the  Deaconess 
House  at  Kaiserswerth  and  having  stu¬ 
died  theology  he  became  chaplain  of  a 
regiment  in  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria.  In  1868,  however,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-three  years  old,  the  rev¬ 
olution  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  having 
brought  about  a  degree  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty  in  Spain,  Mr.  Fliedner  was  sent 
thither  by  one  of  the  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  of  his  country,  to  inaugurate  a  work 
of  evangelization  in  connection  with  the 
few  Spanish  Protestants. 

He  threw  himself  into  the  work  with 
ardent  zeal.  Not  satisfied  with  estab¬ 
lishing  public  worship  and  opening  sev¬ 
eral  primary  schools  in  Madrid,  he  or- 


House  in  which  Philip  II.  once  lived,  now  Training  School  for  Mini 
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ganized  also  an  orphanage,  a  hospital, 
a  library  and  other  like  works.  His  la¬ 
test  creation  was  a  training  school  which 
he  called  El  Porvenir  (The  Future)  for 
the  education  of  Spanish  pastors  and 
school  teachers.  This  school  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  building  once  occupied  by 
Philip  II,  the  arch-persecutor  of  Pro¬ 
testants,  but  appropriated  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  Mr.  Fliedner  for  the  use  of 
this  school.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in 
the  environs  of  Madrid  and  commands 
a  noble  view  of  the  country  and  the 
mountains.  To  gain  the  toleration  of 


For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Fliedner 
held  the  post  of  chaplain  of  the  German 
Embassy  at  Madrid,  and  was  thus 
brought  into  frequent  contact  with  Span¬ 
iards  prominent  in  the  political  and  lit¬ 
erary  world.  The  review  which  he  ed¬ 
ited  was  therefore  taken  in  many  fam¬ 
ilies  till  then  closed  to  Protestant  influ¬ 
ences.  He  travelled  much,  in  Europe, 
.'\frica  and  this  country,  always  in  the 
interests  of  his  many  institutions,  for 
several  of  which  he  had  no  endowment, 
and  for  the  others  only  a  small  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  German  Missionary  Soci- 


View  from  the  Training  School 


government  for  this  enterprise  Mr.  ety.  For  thirty  years  he  worked  inde-  « 

Fliedner  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  fatigably,  struggling  with  a  thousand  j 

the  demand  that  he  should  take  the  de-  difficulties,  enduring  countless  sacrifices, 

gree  of  B.A.  in  the  University  of  Ma-  one  of  the  most  valiant  soldiers  of  the 

drid,  and  (in  view  of  his  hospital.)  to  cross  in  Spain.  It  is  interesting  to  read 

follow  it  with  a  complete  course  in  medi-  some  of  his  own  descriptions  of  the  emer- 

cine.  gencies  through  which,  as  he  would  have 

Mr.  Fliedner  was  a  man  of  superior  said,  God  led  him.  A  suitable  building 

endowment,  and  wrote  much,  both  in  for  his  training  college  was  needed  : 

German  and  in  Spanish,  publishing  sev-  ‘Rut  who  was  to  give  us  a  house,  or 

eral  volumes  of  German  prose  anfl  poetry  even  a  site  to  build  on  ?  The  Ix)rd  has  1 

and  in  Spanish  many  tracts,  magazine  done  it.  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  i 

articles,  hymns,  and  several  devotional  When  Moses  once  asked  the  Lord  to  t 

works.  He  also  undertook,  but  did  not  let  him  see  His  face.  He  told  him :  “Thou  I 

live  to  complete,  a  new  Spanish  version  canst  not  see  My  face;  but  I  will  cover  | 

of  the  New  Testament.  thee  with  My  hand  while  I  pass  by,  and  * 
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thou  shalt  see  My  back  parts.”  And 
when  the  Lord  had  passed  by  before  him, 
he  broke  out  into  the  greatest  words  of 
thanksgiving  and  admiration  which  there 
are  in  the  Old  Testament :  ‘‘Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious  long  suffering 
and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth, 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands.”  For  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  which 
God  grants  to  flis  servants,  if  He  per¬ 
mits  them,  after  fie  has  passed  by,  to 
trace  His  footsteps.  Now  He  has  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  see  His  footsteps.  First, , 
the  porter  or  the  concierge  of  the  house 
in  which  we  rented  the  second  floor,  who 
for  years  had  been  quite  spiteful  and  un¬ 
friendly,  could  not  resist  our  continued 
friendliness,  and  became  friendly  him¬ 
self.  Then,  the  administration  of  the 
Madrid  register  of  property  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  first  floor  of  the  same  house ; 
these  two  things  had  to  work  together 
for  good.  Three  people  from  Santander 
inherited  ground  belonging  to  an  old 
aunt.  They  came  to  Madrid,  got  the 
gro'und  properly  registered,  and  wanted 
to  sell  t.  Th.ev  were  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  sjieaking  to  our  now 
friendly  porter,  when  I  happened  to  pass, 
in  order  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Re¬ 
ligious  Tract  Society.  The  man,  who  a 
few  weeks  before  would  not  have  salut¬ 


ed  me,  said :  “Don  Federico,  do  you 
want  to  buy  a  site?”  I  looked  at  the 
plan  and  said:  “1  do  not  know  this  part 
of  the  city.”  “You  might  go  there  at 
once  with  these  gentlemen.”  “Impossi¬ 
ble;  my  time  is  already  engaged.”  At 
this  moment  a  messenger  arrived  with 
a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Tract 
Society,  saying  the  meeting  had  to  be 
postponed.  If  this  servant  had  come  five 
minutes  sooner,  as  he  should  have  done, 
he  would  have  met  me  upstairs,  and  I 
never  would  have  gone  down  and  seen 
the  ground.  God  counts  the  minutes  in 
the  life  of  His  children.  Now  I  could 
go  with  the  men  and  see  the  site  in  the 
highest  part  of  Madrid,  in  a  beautiful 
situation,  180,000  square  feet.  The  price 
which  they  asked,  after  the  usual  bar¬ 
gaining,  was  very  cheap,  £  1,800.’ 

Thus  minutely  did  this  good  man  see 
the  hand  of  God  in  all  his  work,  thus 
simply  did  he  trust  him  and  go  on  his 
dark  road,  unafraid.  Largely  by  his  ef¬ 
forts  the  Espanola  Reformata  Iglesia 
has  been  formed  with  a  bishop  (once  a 
Catholic  priest)  ordained  by  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Bishop  of  Dublin.  It  is  the  Bishop's 
conviction  that  native  Spanish  minis¬ 
ters  are  required,  and  it  is  to  train  these 
that  the  Fliedner  School  was  established. 
Nr.w  York. 


A  Song  of  Freedom 

John  Ward  Stimson 


Mow  shall  we  sing  Great  Freedom’s  Song? 
That  inarcheth  on — through  ages  long! 

Her  feet  all  scarred  with  shard  and  thorn, 
Her  back  'oent  by  the  burdens  borne  I 

What  star  is  this  upon  her  brow? — 

A  gleam  that  yearns  All  Truth  to  know! 

What  light  within  those  deepset  eyes? — 

A  light  fast  fixed  on  Paradise! 

What  song  is  ringing  in  her  ears? — 

It  is  the  Music  of  the  Spheres. 

What  Pulse  that  thrills  Her  Mighty  Soul? — 
A  Mother’s  Heart — that  loves  the  Whole. 

What  F.phod — shot  with  glittering  gems 
Shines  vast  between  her  shoulder  hems  ? — 

These  are  the  kindly  gracious  Arts 
By  which  man  grows  his  noblest  parts. 


W'hat  Girdle  this  so  broad  and  good? 

It  is  the  Band  of  Brotherhood! 

What  golden  chords  and  silver  line 
Enwrap  her  loins — her  sandals  twine? 

They’re  Duty,  Courage,  Faith  and  Prayer 
And  Hope  triumphant  o’er  Despair! 

And  Zeal  that  spreads  the  flame  of  Love 
Till  every  tyrant  shackle  ’s  clove; 

And  Pity  beading  in  the  dust 
And  bearing  pain  where’er  she  must 

To  lift,  to  lighten,  to  reveal 
.\nd,  from  that  dust,  to  God  appeal! 

This  is  Her  Form — so  grand  and  free 
That  marches  on  to  Destiny! 

This  is  the  Mother  of  us  all — 

And  This  is  God- Born  Liberty. 
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Reform  of  judicial  Pro¬ 
cedure 

Mr.  Editor : — I  desire  to  submit  to  the 
Presbyterian  reading  public  a  brief  plan 
of  reform  in  the  Judicial  procedure  gov¬ 
erning  our  Presbyterian  Church  Judica¬ 
tories,  together  with  a  short  statement 
of  the  evils  incident  to  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  which  it  is  calculated  to  cure.  While 
we  have  the  most  symmetrical  and  per¬ 
fect  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurispru¬ 
dence  extant,  yet  we  must  confess  that 
it  is  most  wretchedly  administered,  and 
thus  its  constituents  are  fast  losing  the 
respect  and  -reverence  for  it  which  they 
should  ever  have. 

First,  the  plan  submitted. 

I.  Provision  for  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  Judicial  Committee  the  duty 
of  which  shall  be  to  pass  upon  all  papers 
filed  and  evidence  adduced,  and  decide 
all  questions  of  law  raised  in  each  case 
coming  before  the  respective  judicatory, 
to  which  it  belongs  as  its  law  body. 

a.  It  shall  consist  of  15  members  elected 
for  3  years  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  present  plan  established  by  the  “Peoria 
Overture,”  five  of  whom  shall  retire  each 
year  and  five  others  be  elected  to  fill  such  va¬ 
cancies. 

b.  It  shall  choose  its  moderator  and  clerk 
frem  among  the  Senior  group  of  five,  and  such 
officers  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  or  until 
their  successors  are  duly  elected. 

c.  All  papers  shall  be  filed  with  the  said 
Clerk  and  all  records  carefully  and  accurately 
kept  by  him. 

d.  It  shall  meet  two  days  prior  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  judicatory  to  which  it  belongs, 
shall  allow  no  counsel  or  persons  to  appear 
before  it  nor  permit  any  person  to  approach 
it  as  a  body  or  the  individual  members  thereof 
concerning  the  case  under  consideration,  and 
shall  prepare  its  report  on  the  papers  in  the 
cases  and  be  prepared  to  recommend  or  refuse 
Judicial  Commissions,  as  the  first  order  of 
business  of  the  Judicatory  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs  after  it  shall  have  convened  and  com¬ 
pleted  its  organization. 

e.  It  shall  charge  or  instruct  the  Judicial 
Commission  thus  appointed  upon  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  law  governing  the  cases  submitted  to 
them  as  jurors;  to  allow  no  person  or  per¬ 
sons  to  approach  them  as  individuals  or  as 
an  official  body  except  the  counsels  in  the 
several  cases,  who  shall  be  heard  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  each  other,  and  all  objections  raised 


upon  questions  of  law  iu»d  practice  shall  bf 
submitted  to  the  Judicial  Committee  for  ans 
wer,  which  answer  shall  bind  the  Judicial 
Commission;  to  permit  no  papers  or  exparte 
statements  to  come  before  them  which  have 
not  come  into  the  case  through  the  legitimate 
channels  of  evidence  and  not  having  been  reg¬ 
ularly  passed  upon,  approved  and  endorsed  by 
the  Judicial  Committee. 

2.  Provision  for  Judicial  Commissions, 
the  duty  of  which  shall  be  to  pass  upon 
all  questions  of  facts  contained  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  evidence  approved,  endorsed 
and  submitted  by  the  Judicial  Committee. 

a.  Each  Judicial  Commission  shall  consist 
of  an  equal  number  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
all  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum, — Six 
for  the  Presbyteries,  eight  for  Synods  and 
twelve  for  the  General  Assembly. 

b.  Each  Judicial  Commission  shall  imme¬ 
diately  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
case  submitted,  by  fir'st  reading  the  papers  and 
evidence  approved  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
and  shall  consider  nothing  else;  the  counsel 
representing  each  side  shall  theli  be  heard  in 
the  presence  of  each  other  upon  the  matters 
contained  in  the  papers  properly  before  them: 
after  which  the  whole  case  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  provided  by  the  Constitution.  Any 
questions  of  law  arising  during  its  delibera¬ 
tions  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  for  its  answer,  which  answer  shall  bind 
the  Judicial  Committee. 

f.  Each  Judicial  Commission  shall  report 
as  a  part  of  its  findings  the  questions  raised 
by  the  specifications  of  errors,  upon  which  its 
decision  is  based  together  with  its  findings 
of  facts  and  points  of  law  decided  upon  the 
Jtidicial  Committee’s  instructions. 

Second,  as  to  the  evils  to  be  cured. 

a  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Church  Judicatories — one  year  decid¬ 
ing  an  important  case  one  way  and  the  next 
year  deciding  the  same  case  another  way, — 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  second  Judi¬ 
catory  is  composed  of  an  entirely  different  set 
of  men  knowing  nothing  of  the  former  de¬ 
cision  and  next  toTiothing  of  the  law  govern¬ 
ing  the  case. 

b.  It  would  tend  to  prevent  the  unjudicial 
custom  of  allowing  outside  influences  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  individual  members 
of  the  court:  papers  and  exparte  statements 
being  introduced  calculated  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  judges  to  decide  against  law 
and  facts :  “star  chamber”  proceedings, — 
bearing  the  argument  of  one  counsel  in  the 
absence  of  the  other  counsel,  he  thus  having 
no  chance  to  object  to  the  introduction  of 
improper  evidence  or  exparte  statements  or 
meet  the  arguments  advanced;  and  general 
unjudicial  conduct  to  which  the  victim  must 
submit  without  redress. 
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c.  It  would  prevent  the  loss  of  complaints 
and  appeals  and  important  papers  sent  up 
from  the  lower  courts  and  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  higher  courts,  as  the  clerk  of  the  Ju¬ 
dicial  Committee  would  be  responsible  for  all 
such  files. 

d.  It  would  relieve  the  parties  interested 
in  the  several  cases  of  the  tedious  delay  nec¬ 
essary  in  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  session 
of  the  Judicatory,  before  a  hearing  is  reached. 

e.  It  would  relieve  the  Judicatories  of  the 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  great  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  members  to  serve  on 
the  Judicial  Commissions  on  account  of  their 
anxiety  to  depart  for  home,  as  thus  the  cases 
would  be  disposed  of  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session,  before  the  great  matters  of  interest 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  and 
before  they  begin  to  prepare  for  home. 

f.  It  would  increase  the  respect  for  the 
decisions,  because  the  Judicial  Commission 
would  have  sufficient  time  for  deliberation, 
and  important  questions  would  therefore  not 
he  gotten  rid  of  hastily  and  with  little  care 
and  consideration. 

Elder  W.  M.  Stephen.s. 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  June  9,  1902. 


For  Civic  Reform 

The  Boston  meeting  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  (May  7th,  8th  and 
9th)  was  in  many  respects  the  most  im¬ 
portant  which  the  organization  has  thus 
far  held,  both  in  the  character  of  the 
papers  read  and  of  the  participants,  as 
well  as  of  the  attention  accorded  to  its 
proceedings.  A  healthful  note  of  optim¬ 
ism  pervaded  the  proceedings.  There 
was  no  closing  of  the  eyes  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  of  the  situation  ;  but 
there  was  a  recognition  of  the  forces 
making  for  betterment.  Secretary  Clin¬ 
ton  Rogers  Woodruff  expressed  this 
view  in  commenting  on  the  New  York 
situation :  "We  must  not  expect  too 
much  too  soon  from  the  Low  Adminis¬ 
tration,  for  its  work  for  reforms  which 
have  to  do  with  men’s  opinions  and  sen¬ 
timents  and  these  are  changed  but  slow¬ 
ly.  Mayor  Low,  has  to  change  these.  If 
to  excite  the  desire  for  higher  standards 
is  the  true  work  of  reformers,  then  in¬ 
deed  has  he  succeeded.”  long  list  of 
municipal  achievements  was  rejwrted. 
The  annual  address  of  President  James 
C.  Carter  was  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
causes  underlying  municijial  corruption 
and  inefficiency.  He  did  not  spare  the 
indifferent  and  apathetic  citizen  ;  nor  the 


so-called  good  citizen,  who  is  willing  to 
subscribe  to  reform  movements,  while 
aiding  and  abetting  franchise  enjoying 
corporations  to  secure  undue  if  not  dis¬ 
honest  advantages  over  the  city.  Former 
District- Attorney  Philbin  of  New  York 
took  similar  ground  in  a  wonderfully 
clear  and  comprehensive  paper  entitled 
A  Non-partisan  Administration.  He 
said ;  “Tlie  low  standard  of  official  duty 
in  our  municipalities  is  due  more  to  the 
selfishness  and  cowardice  of  the  upper 
classes  than  to  any  other  cause.  The 
substantial  business  man,  particularly  if 
he  has  large  interests  at  stake,  lives  in 
mortal  dread  of  offending  the  influen¬ 
tial  politician.  Everyone  who  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  reform  work  has  often  found 
that  such  men,  while  willing  to  contribute 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  movement, 
insist  u]x)n  having  their  names  withheld.” 
The  series  of  papers  dealing  with  the 
street  railway  situation  in  Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Cleveland  was  unusually  in¬ 
teresting,  The  subject  was  treated  by 
broad  minded  experts  in  a  broad  and 
generous  way.  We  cannot  summarize 
these  papers  in  a  sentence,  but  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  substantial  contribution  to  this 
increasingly  perplexing  and  difficult 
question.  The  Committee  on  Uniform 
Municipal  Accounting  presented  a  strong 
report  through  its  Chairman,  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Hartwell,  the  City  Statistician 
of  Boston.  His  paper  together  with 
those  prepared  by  other  members  of  the 
Committee  and  with  those  presented  at 
the  preceding  annual  meetings  form  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  a  hitherto 
neglected  branch  of  the  municipal  prob¬ 
lem.  The  practical  value  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  work  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Controllers’  Reports  of  Boston,  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Brookline  have  already  been 
recast  on  the  lines  of  the  schedules  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  League.  A  new  line  of  in¬ 
vestigation  was  inaugurated,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Committee  on  Nomination  Re¬ 
form  having  been  authorized.  The  two 
most  encouraging  papers  were  those  re¬ 
counting  the  victories  last  February  in 
Pittsburg  and  Harrisburg.  As  told  by 
Ceorge  W.  Cuthrie  and  J.  Horace  Mc¬ 
Farland,  respectively,  they  inspired  the 
delegates  present  with  a  feeling  of  hope¬ 
fulness  concerning  the  outlook  in  oth?.' 
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cities.  They  indicated  what  can  be  done 
when  the  people  make  up  their  mind  to 
do  something.  The  trouble  in  most  of 
our  American  cities  has  been  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  average  voter.  This  phase 
received  unusual  attention  at  Boston, 
and  the  indications  are  that  as  a  result 
there  will  be  a  general  effort  throughout 
the  country  to  awaken  the  municipal  cit¬ 
izen  to  his  responsibilities  and  duties. 
Along  these  lines  the  address  of  Horace 
E.  Deming  c«i  the  Contribution  of  the 
Private  Citizen  to  the  Cause  of  Munici¬ 
pal  Betterment  was  the  most  effective. 
Philadelphia. 

An  Amencan  in  France 

Yesterday  was  a  day  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered  by  the  French  Protestants  of 
Bordeaux.  With  them,  I  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  hearing  the  gifted  preacher,  M. 
Ed.  Sautter  of  Paris,  who  spoke  on  the 
Evangelization  of  France.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  service  he  made  an  eloquent,  impas¬ 
sioned  appeal  to  the  young  Protestants 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  ministry. 
The  large  Temple  of  Chartrons  was  filled 
with  an  earnest,  attentive  audience.  The 
character  of  the  congregation  was  strik¬ 
ing.  Such  a  fine  body  of  gray-haired 
men ;  of  sturdy  youth ;  of  sweet- faced 
children ;  of  beautiful  women !  I  have 
rarely  had  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  a  more  eloquent,  more  masterful  ?p- 
peal.  The  day  was  given  up  to  the  work 
of  the  Societe  Centrale  d’Eiangeltsation. 
In  the  afternoon  several  pastors  read  re¬ 
ports  and  I  enjoyed  hearing  another  elo¬ 
quent  address  by  Pastor  Sautter.  I  am 
told  that  there  are  between  700  and  800 
children  in  the  Sabbath  schi  ;ol ;  a  fact 
which  speaks  well  for  the  growth  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  this  section  of  fair  France. 
It  is  an  inspiration  in  itself  to  meet  ihe 
little  men  and  women  on  their  way  home 
from  this  school.  I  am  glail  to  s.ay  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  children  re¬ 
mained  for  the  church  service  .and  a  bet¬ 
ter  behaved,  more  refined  gathering  of 
young  people  I  have  never  seen  any¬ 
where. 

A  deeply  interesting  meeting  was  held 
the  other  evening  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  French  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation.  M.  T.  D.  Corneloup,  an  ex¬ 


priest,  has  taken  the  place  of  Prof.  Ber¬ 
trand  as  director,  as  the  latter  has  been 
obliged  to  hand  in  his  resignation  on 
account  of  ill  health.  1  liave  before  me 
his  report  for  the  year  1900  and  as  I  w'as 
reading  it  yesterday,  my  memory  went 
back  to  the  day,  which  we  all  enjoyed 
so  much,  when  he-  -Prof.  Bertrand — 
persented  his  cause  and  that  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  so  eloquently  to  our  church  on  the 
Heights.  The  priests  who  have  become 
Protestants  edit  an  excellent  little  month¬ 
ly  paper  entitled  Le  Pretre  Converti. 
This  name  rather  staggers  the  pious 
Catholics,  but  is  quite  a  propos  when  one 
considers  the  harm  that  the  priests  have 
done  to  enlightened  education,  to  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience,  10  the  simple  gos¬ 
pel.  The  word  “converted  '  is  not  too 
strong  to  employ  in  this  connection. 

I  recently  heard  i'n  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  lecture  on  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  of  the  United  States  by 
M.  Emanuel  Sautter  of  Paris,  who  was 
sent  to  America  last  vear  as  one  of  the 
French  delegates  to  the  convention. 
How  proud  I  was  of  my  lovely  countrv 
and  its  religious  work  after  hi.s  eloquent 
eulogy.  He  told  the  la’vge  audience  that 
the  association  equipinen:  of  .America 
was  perfect ;  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  French  to  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  better  buildings  and  more  at¬ 
tractive  rooms  for  the  young  people.  He 
accompanied  his  talk  with  stereopticon 
views  of  our  association  buildings ;  those 
at  Northfield,  including  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  grave  of  Moo  !y.  He  gave  several 
views  of  the  Young  Vien's  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  buildings  in  New  York  City, 
and  I  am  quite  positive  that  I  saw'  the 
one  on  Washington  Heights. 

Edmund  Bliss. 

Bordeaux,  France. 

A  New  Church  Organized 

The  chapel  was  filled,  notwithstanding 
the  storm  of  Monday  evening,  June  16, 
when  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau  met  in 
Mincola  in  special  session  to  organize 
the  Mineola  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
outcome  of  the  work  of  neighboring  pas¬ 
tors  through  nearly  a  score  of  years. 
Rev.  Francis  M.  Kerr,  of  Hempstead, 
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presided.  Forty-two  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  new  church  upon  con¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  and  by  letter  from 
other  churches ;  three  elders  were  elect¬ 
ed  and  installed,  two  of  them  being  or¬ 
dained  with  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  Presbytery;  and  addresses 
of  exhortation  and  encouragement  were 
made  as  follows :  Dr.  Ketcham  of  Free¬ 
port  spoke  upon  The  Church  and  the 
Community,  Mr.  Hobbs  of  Jamaica  up¬ 
on  Presbyterianism  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  Mr.  Russell  of  Oyster  Bay  up¬ 
on  The  Individual  and  the  Church,  and 
Mr.  Calkins  of  Brooklyn  upon  Inspira¬ 
tion  and  Power.  Rev.  Mr.  Noble  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange,  led  in 
the  Prayer  of  Ordination  and  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  of  Far  Rockaway  and  Mr.  Grace  of 
Roslyn  conducted  the  devotional  ser¬ 
vices. 

Mineola  is  the  county  seat  of  the  new 
county  of  Nassau,  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  the  new  church  starts  with  the  very 
best  prospects  and  under  the  best  aus¬ 
pices.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Parliman, 
recently  of  the  First  Church,  Haver- 
straw,  is  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  both  the  success 
of  the  service  Monday  evening  and  the 
hopefulness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  May  God’s  blessing  rest  upon  the 
new  church. 

G.  P.  N. 

Roses  and  Daises 

Clara  Field 

“Do  tell  our  friends,’’  Miss  Waterbury 
writes,  “of  the  beautiful  flowers  we  have 
had  this  year,  more  than  ever  before, 
yet  not  more  than  we  can  easily  distri¬ 
bute.’’  Flower  missions  have  been  so 
long  established,  and  we  look  upon  them 
as  so  much  a  matter  of  course  in  all  our 
large  cities,  that  it  is  hard  to  understand 
that  there  are  still  many  people  in  these 
teeming  districts  who  rarely  see  any 
blossoms,  much  less  have  them  in  their 
own  possession,  and  one  must  see  the 
pleased  faces  of  those  who  receive  them 
to  understand  fully  what  joy  they  bring 
to  these  cheerless  homes. 

Last  week  when  our  visitor  went 
to  look  after  one  of  our  mothers 
who  was  ill  she  carried,  as  usual,  her 
hands  fnll  of  flowers,  knowing  how  wel¬ 


come  they  would  be  to  all  the  neighbors 
in  the  house  as  well  as  to  the  invalid. 
They  were  enthusiastically  received  by 
all  but  one  little  boy  she  met  in  the  hall 
who  showed  no  interest,  letting  the  beau¬ 
tiful  bunch  of  roses  fall  listlessly  to  the 
floor  at  his  feet.  Surprised  by  such  an 
unusual  reception  Miss  Blanchard  asked 
a  second  time  if  he  did  not  wish  them. 
After  a  moment’s  silence  the  little  fellow 
incredulously  replied:  “For  nothing?’’ 
and  when  answered  that  it  was  a  free 
gift  his  whole  manner  changed,  his  face 
beamed,  and,  hurriedly  gathering  them 
up,  he  disappeared  as  fast  as  possible  up 
the  stairs  as  if  afraid  there  was  some 
mistake  and  that  if  he  lingered  his  won¬ 
derful  treasures  would  be  taken  from 
him. 

Another  day  roses  were  taken  to  one 
of  the  darkest  and  most  forlorn  streets 
of  our  neighborhood,  and  the  women 
would  not  believe  it  when  a  second  rose 
was  offered  them,  evidently  feeling  that 
that  was  more  than  any  one  could  hope 
to  get  “for  nothing.’’ 

Several  boxes  of  daisies,  all  tied  up 
in  nice  bunches,  arrived  a  few  nights 
since  just  as  the  yard  was  closing  for  the 
day,  so  Miss  Waterbury  took  them  to 
the  door  to  distribute  as  the  children 
passed  out.  So  eager  were  they  that  it 
was  no  easy  task,  especially  as  there  were 
not  nearly  enough  to  go  around.  As  we 
thought  of  the  broad  stretches  of  meadow 
beautiful  with  these  “white  weeds,’’  as 
the  farmers  often  call  them,  it  was  pa¬ 
thetic  to  see  these  little  hands  reaching 
out  so  longingly  for  even  one  blossom. 
Once  out  in  the  street  many  of  them 
stopped  to  examine  their  treasures  and 
with  the  generosity  usually  to  be  found 
among  these  children  were  ready  to  di¬ 
vide  their  bunches  with  the  less  fortu¬ 
nate  companions  who  had  none,  one  lit¬ 
tle  chap  only  reserving  one  daisy  for  him¬ 
self  which  he  proudly  fastened  in  his 
button-hole  as  he  started  for  home.  An¬ 
other  youngster  would  not  think  of  los¬ 
ing  one  of  his  beloved  treasures  and  hid 
them  under  his  coat  for  fear  some  of 
the  bigger  street  boys  might  take  them 
from  him. 

Often  when  the  flowers  come  late  in 
the  day  we  give  them  to  the  Excelsior 
girls  for  themselves  or  to  distribute  i", 
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the  houses  where  they  live.  There  are 
always  applicants  for  the  flowers  and 
we  are  never  too  busy  to  distribute  them, 
but  it  is  a  great  help  when  the  senders 
have  been  thoughtful  enough  to  bunch 
them.  It  is  hard  to  compute  the  joy 
flowers  bring  and  the  help  they  are  in 
our  work,  and  we  are  glad  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  thank  those  who  so  kindly  keep 
us  supplied,  and  the  express  companies 
who  so  generously  deliver  the  boxes  that 
do  not  weigh  over  four  pounds  free  of 
charge.  We  hope  our  young  friends, 
who  are  near  enough  to  the  city  to  get 
them  to  us  fresh,  while  they  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  daisy  fields  and  beautiful  flower  beds 
will  not  forget  our  neighbors  down  on 
walls,  hot  pavements  and  overflowing 
garbage  cans  to  look  at  and  whose  souls 
are  staring  for  the  beauties  of  God’s 
world  out  of  doors. 

48  Henry  Street. 

Evangelistic  Methods 

Editor  The  Evangelist: — Our  minis¬ 
ters  were  satisfied  the  churches  were  not 
reaching  the  masses.  All  the  churches 
therefore  united  in  a  special  effort  to 
bring  the  Gospel  to  every  home  and 
heart  in  our  community.  We  invited 
evangelists  Smiley  and  M’Kinsey  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  direct  our  movement.  A  tem- 
piorary  tabernacle  of  rough  boards  and 
weathertight  roof,  lined  within  with 
building  paper,  heated  with  stoves  and 
comfortably  seated,  was  erected  from 
plans  furnished  by  Dr.  Smiley.  It  seated 
twelve  hundred  people.  The  attendance 
justified  the  cost  of  $225.  This  rude 
structure  in  the  center  of  the  town,  like 
Noah’s  Ark,  was  in  itself  a  call  to  right¬ 
eousness.  The  evangelists  preached  and 
sang  the  Gospel  for  three  weeks.  The 
crowds  came  night  after  night.  The  first 
convert  was  a  drinking  man  who  cursed 
the  erection.  Entire  families  were  con¬ 
verted.  Large  accessions  were  made  to 
all  our  churches. 

Yours  fraternally. 

J.  A.  McGaughy, 
Pastor  First  Presby.  Ch. 

Lewiston,  III. 

Dear  Evangelist: — 

I  am  so  perfectly  delighted  with  the 
spirit  and  outcome  of  the  last  Assembly 


and  with  the  growing  graces  of  The 
Evangelist  and  some  others,  that  “/  feel 
like  singing,"  etc.  I  had  not  exactly 
hung  my  harp  on  the  willows — but  I 
guess  I  had  lost  the  Presbyterian  tune, 
and  now  I  think  we  can  all  catch  it  once 
more. 

D.  P.  P. 

My  Dear  Editor: 

I  have  intended  sending  my  congratu¬ 
lations  on  The  Evangelist.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  fine.  You  are  making  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  of  it,  and  I  will  gladly  do 
what  I  can  to  assist  its  circulation. 

With  sincere  regards  I  am 
Yours  truly, 

Allen  Macy  DuLles. 

A  valued  correspondent  writes : 

Sunday  sports  prohibited?  The  prac¬ 
tical  question  is.  What  kind  of  sports? 
Or  we  might  put  it.  Sport  under  what 
conditions?  So  great  an  authority  on 
‘‘boys  and  balls”  as  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis 
tells  the  Outlook  Club  of  a  neighboring 
suburb  that  ‘‘sport  is  the  safety  valve 
on  the  boiler,”  and  that  the  ‘‘gang”  which 
gives  the  city  police  and  citizens  them¬ 
selves  so  much  trouble  is  the  protest  of 
the  boys  against  the  deprivation  of  sport, 
‘‘the  explosion  from  holding  down  the 
safety  valve.”  Boston  is  just  now  facing 
a  crisis.  When  it  comes  to  us,  or  whatever 
is  decided,  it  will  be  found  necessary'  to 
act,  not  on  the  basis  of  general  prohibi¬ 
tion,  but  with  si)ecial  distinctions,  and  on 
definite  lines.  The*  law  is  a  rude  and 
clumsy  weapon  of  defense,  when  holy 
things  are  assailed.  And  in  the  long  run 
police  restraints  harden  into  habits  that, 
in  their  morality,  are  the  most  immoral. 
Very  often  the  worst  thing  in  Sunday 
legislation  is  the  law  itself. 

Line  and  Precept 

riirn  the  Bible  into  prayer. — Robert  Mur¬ 
ray  McCheyne. 

I  see  that  the  Bible  fits  into  every  fold  of  the 
human  heart.  I  am  a  man.  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  God’s  book  because  it  is  man’s  book. — 
Arthur  H.  Hallam. 

Teach  self  denial,  and  make  its  practice 
jileasurable,  and  you  create  for  the  world  a 
destiny  more  sublime  than  ever  issued  from 
the  brain  of  the  wildest  dreamer. — Sir  Walter 
Scott. 


Light  Reading  for  Summer 

rhe  Roman  Terror  profound  conviction  that  the  machin- 


Those  whose  memory  reaches  back  to 
the  late  fifties  or  early  sixties  may  re¬ 
member  the  spasm  of  terror  that  swept 
over  certain  religious  circles  in  England 
induced  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  upon  the  Pro¬ 
testant  fold,  and  that  it  found  utterance, 
among  other  ways,  in  certain  more  or 
less  lurid  novels.  Whether  or  not  the 
trilogy  of  novels  before  us  represents  a 
terror  equally  widespread  in  England 
and  equally  thrilling  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt,  but  to  contrast  these  novels  with 
those  of  two  score  years  ago,  is  at  least 
to  discover  that  Mr.  Howells’s  contention 
against  the  novel  with  a  purpose  has 
scored  its  success ;  the  writers  of  the 
later  books,  unlike  those  of  the  previous 
time,  content  themselves  with  simply  pre¬ 
senting  the  situation  as  they  see  it,  with 
no  idea  that  any  novel,  however  thrill¬ 
ing,  can  bring  about  a  remedy.  Indeed 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  third  story 
in  the  series®  expressly  disavows  in  his 
preface  any  purpose  whatever,  naming 
ins  work  simply  “a  picture  of  life”  and 
his  view  in  writing  “not  of  attacking 
or  defending  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  of  portraying  character  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  it.”  Naturally  this,  position 
with  regard  to  one’s  work  robs  it  of  that 
thrill  of  conviction  which  was  the  strength 
of  the  works  of  former  days;  that  it 
makes  possible  a  higher  degree  of  literary 
finish  will  be  admitted  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  and  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  this 
anonymous  writer  without  ranking  him 
among  the  great  novelists  of  the  day. 

The  attitude  of  the  writer  of  the  first 
of  the  novels  which  the  publisher  has 
})erhaps  more  properly  grouped  as  a  Trio 
than  as  a  Trilogy,  is  however  not  so 
dispassionate,  and  The  Casting  of  Nets^ 
is  in  consequence  in  all  respects  a  strong¬ 
er  work  than  the  last  of  the  three.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  is  a  more  correct  “presentation” 
of  actual  conditions  than  that  may  per¬ 
haps  be  doubted.  Mr.  Bagot  shares  with 
his  predecessors  of  the  last  century  the 

1  Casting  of  Nets.  By  Richard  Bagot,  London  and 
New  York.  John  Lane,  Fourth' Edition,  1902.  Pp.  363. 
$1.50. 

*  The  Catholic.  A  novel.  Anonymous.  London  and 
New  York.  John  Lane,  190a.  Pp  363,  $1.50. 


ations  of  Rome  to  secure  a  desirable  con¬ 
vert  may  be  to  the  last  degree  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  if  necessity  require.  The  situation 
is  that  of  a  newly  married  couple  who 
devotedly  love  one  another,  the  wife 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  by  a  mother  and  grandmother 
who  are  devotes  in  the  French  sense  ra¬ 
ther  than  devout  in  the  English,  the 
husband,  a  nobleman  of  large  property, 
being  nominally  a  Protestant  but  prac¬ 
tically  indifferent  to  religion,  and  en¬ 
tirely  ready  to  accede  to  the  conditions 
which  in  England,  though  not  on  the 
Continent,  Rome  imposes  upon  a  mixed 
marriage,  namely,  no  religious  ceremony 
at  the  marriage  except  that  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  all  children  of  the  marriage 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  Romish  faith. 
The  only  condition  Lord  Redman  made 
was  that  he  should  be  left  undisturbed 
by  his  wife  in  his  religion,  such  as  it 
was,  as  he  was  ready  to  leave  her  undis¬ 
turbed  in  her  own.  These  conditions, 
accepted  in  good  faith  by  the  bride,  and 
observed  by  her  with  a  fidelity  which  in 
the  course  of  events  threatened  to  wreck 
the  peace  of  the  young  couple,  were 
granted  with  a  mental  reservation  by 
the  girl’s  mother  and  grandmother,  the 
latter  famous  in  church  circles  for  her 
skill  in  making  converts,  and  especially  by 
the  family  confessor.  Father  Galsworthy, 
a  typical  intriguing  priest  of  the  type 
so  often  found  in  fiction  whether  or  not 
it  exists  in  real  life.  The  subsequent 
story  portrays  that  long  and  skillful 
course  of  the  “casting  of  nets”  by  which 
this  worthy  trio  seek  to  bring  Lord  Red¬ 
man  into  the  fold,  and  incidentally  to  so 
dominate  the  conscience  of  his  true¬ 
hearted  young  wife  as  to  make  her  a 
party  to  their  effort.  In  the  overmaster¬ 
ing  passion  for  success  the  two  women 
and  their  confessor  stop  at  nothing  short 
of  absolute  murder — potentially  they 
come  very  near  being  the  cause  of  more 
than  one  death,  and  they  succeed  in 
wrecking  more  than  one  home.  The 
book  though  a  melodrama  is  however 
happily  not  a  tragedy.  Love  and  the 
sense  of  honor  which  actuate  Lord  and 
Lady  Redman  in  the  end  prevail,  and 
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the  nets  come  empty  to  the  shore.  The  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  digni- 

work  is  well  written,  the  plot  is  skill-  taries  and  their  attempts  to  dominate 

fully  drawn,  the  characters  are  interest-  Lady  Eva’s  will.  As  a  presentation  the 

ing  though  with  the  exception  of  the  work  has  its  own  interest,  though  the 

well  drawn  hero  and  heroine  they  have  construction  of  the  story  leaves  much  to 

the  inevitable  exaggerations  of  melo-  be  desired, 

drama,  and  the  often  painful  interest  of 
the  story  is  well  maintained  to  the  happy 
end. 

Did  Mr.  Bagot  exhaust  his  anti-Roman 
artillery  in  his  first  book,  one  wonders, 
or  did  he  think  it  wise  to  refrain  from 
propaganda  in  his  second  work*  and  con¬ 
tent  himself,  like  his  successor  in  the 
series,  with  simple  presentation? 

The  plot  of  A  Roman  Mystery  hardly 
substantiates  its  title,  for  the  mystery, 
which  soon  ceases  to  be  one  to  the  reader, 
has  small  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  in  our  opinion  rather  mars 
than  improves  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  story.  These  lie  not  in  the  plot  of 
the  work  but  in  the  picture  of  Roman 
society  in  which  Mr.  Bagot  is  very  much- 
at  home,  even  if  he  have  hardly  the  gift 
of  Zola  or  Crawford  in  portraying  it. 

The  intrigues  of  the  Whites  and  the 
Blacks  in  Rome,  the  Italians  loyal  to  the 
government  and  the  Italians  who  are 
determined  to  restore  the  V'atican  to  tem¬ 
poral  power,  group  themselves  about  a 
young  couple,  an  Italian  nobleman  lan¬ 
guidly  Roman  Catholic,  and  his  English 
wife,  also  Roman  Catholic,  but  liberal 
in  her  views.  The  question  is,  will  this 
young  couple  range  themselves  with  the 
Whites  or  the  Blacks  ?  and  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  “mystery”  of  the  hereditary  mad¬ 
ness  in  Lord  Brancaleone’s  family  has 
very  little  to  do.  Hardly  as  strong  as 
Mr.  Bagot ’s  former  works  though  by  no 
means  lacking  in  interest,  it  contributes 
little  to  the  main  subject  of  this  trio. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  third  work  in  the  series. 

Here  the  scene  is  wholly  English  and  the 
theme  is  the  vacillation  of  a  high  spirited 
English  woman  between  the  Roman 
Church  which  appeals  to  her  emotions 
but  repels  her  by  its  attempt  to  dominate 
her,  and  her  love  of  freedom.  Incident¬ 
ally  there  are  several  lovers,  but  the  prin¬ 
cipal  interest  of  the  book  is  meant  to  be 
— ifter  Lady  Eva — with  various  types 


Two  novels  from  the  pen  of  one  writer 
in  a  single  year  are  a  sufficiently  un¬ 
usual  event ;  but  Miss  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick  has  achieved  the  unusual  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  issued  simultaneously 
three  books.* 

The  Confounding  of  Camelia  is  an 
ideal  novel  for  summer  reading.  Well 
written  and  ethically  fine  it  can  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  “young  person”  with¬ 
out  a  qualm.  Of  the  three  however  The 
Rescue  is  the  most  important  and  evi- 


Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick.  Author  of  'J'he 
Rescue.  Century  Co. 

(lently  the  maturest  work,  and  gives 
promise  of  future  work  of  literary  value. 
The  author  has  lived  much  abroad,  and 
the  scene  of  the  story  is  Paris.  The 
somewhat  unusual  plot  turns  upon  the 
love  of  a  young  man  for  the  photograph 
of  a  young  woman  taken  twenty  years 
before,  with  complications  which  may  be 
expected  to  arise  from  such  a  situation. 
Miss  Sedgwick’s  style  has  that  character 
of  distinction  which  Matthew  Arnold 

*  The  Dull  Archinard.  By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick, 
New  York.  The  Century  Company.  Pp.  aSy,  $1.50.  The 
CoNPOUNPiNC  OF  Camelia.  By  Anne  Douglai  SM^ick. 
The  same.  Pp.  309.  ti.50.  The  Rescue.  By  Anne  Doug¬ 
las  Sedgwick.  The  tame.  Pp.  309,  |i.$o. 


2  A  Rosian  Mystrrv.  By  Richard  Bagot,  London  and 
New  York;  John  Lane,  190a.  Pp.  350,  $1.30. 
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found  so  lamentably  wanting  in  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  with  this  she  also  has  the  gift 
of  construction. 

For  strength  of  conception  and  hand¬ 
ling,  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  interpretation  of  character 


Owen  Wibter 


few  novels  of  the  season  equal  Mr.  Ov/en 
Wister’s  latest  book®  which  he  dedicates 
to  President  Roosevelt,  who  was  doubt¬ 
less  at  some  time  his  companion  on  the 
plains.  The  story  has  enduring  value 
for  its  vivid  presentment  of  life  on  the 
western  plains  as  it  was  between  1874- 
1890  and  as  it  will  never  be  again.  Vivid 
the  picture  is,  and  accurate  one  knows 
it  must  be  though  one  has  no  knowledge 
by  which  to  test  it.  The  outlines  are 
sketched  and  the  colors  filled  in  by  a 
hand  which  knows  no  uncertainty  of  ig¬ 
norance  or  half  knowledge.  Every  char¬ 
acter — and  there  are  many — is  individual 
and  distinct ;  that  of  the  Virginian  (who 
curiously  is  not  once  given  a  name) 
stands  alone  in  all  the  literature  of  the 
western  country  as  a  true  type  and  yet 
a  unique  character,  one  of  a  thousand, 
yet  the  legitimate  product  of  his  hered¬ 
ity  and  his  environment — the  stock  of 
old  Virginia  into  whose  veins  has  been 
poured  the  elixir  of  the  western  air,  the 
western  mountains,  the  western  sky  and 
the  wild  free  western  life  with  its  sudden 


s  The  Virginiah.  A  Horseman  of  the  Plains.  By  Owen 
Wister.  With  illustrations  by  Arthur  J.  Keller,  NewVork: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  jgoa.  Pp.  504,  $1.50. 
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vicissitudes,  its  tremendous  emergencies, 
its  intense  friendships,  its  equally  intense 
hatred,  its  lawlessness  rooted  in  a  pro¬ 
found  underlying  sense  of  responsibility. 
The  love  story  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  book  is  as  fresh,  unhackneyed  and 
original  as  the  western  life  itself,  and 
though  experience  of  life  may  have 
taught  us  that  unequal  marriages  are  not 
likely  to  be  happy,  yet  in  this  case  we 
perceive  with  the  great-aunt  in  the  Ver¬ 
mont  village,  that  “love  is  enough”  and 
that  this  pair  will  conquer  happiness, 
experience  and  precedents  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding. 

As  vivid  in  its  presentation  of  an¬ 
other  phase  of  western  life  and  another 
product  of  the  complex  influences  which 
form  American  character,  is  the  story 


From  the  Blazed  Trail 


in  which  Mr.  White  sets  forth  the  ro¬ 
mance  and  reality  of  life  in  the  great 
northern  forests.®  Well  done,  thrilling- 

«  The  Blazed  Trail.  By  Stewart  Edward  White. 
Illustrated  by  Thomas  Fogarty,  New  York.  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Go.,  190a.  Pp.  413,  fi.so. 
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ly  interesting  and  fresh  in  incident  and 
in  treatment,  the  book  must  command 
a  wide  and  appreciative  reading,  though 
the  writer’s  hand  is  not  so  firm  nor  his 
genius  so  well  disciplined  as  in  the  case 
of  the  previous  author.  Nevertheless  it 
is  a  good  story  and  rings  true.  The 
hero,  both  in  his  strength  and  his  weak¬ 
ness,  is  a  very  man ;  and  the  indomitable 
courage,  keen  insight,  trained  self-com¬ 
mand  and  ready  expedients  with  which 
he  works  his  way  and  copes  with  the 
varied  and  complicated  forms  of  disaster 
which  pursue  him  hold  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  end.  It  is  doubtless  quite 


umphant  issue.  There  is  bitter  enmity 
in  this  book,  offset  by  a  very  loyal  friend¬ 
ship;  and  there  is  a  very  pretty  love 
story  woven  in  through  the  texture  of 
the  tale. 

Another  story  of  the  strenuous  sort^ 
carries  us  to  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  more  complicated  problems 
of  labor  and  capital,  beside  which  the 
simple  yet  intense  problems  of  the  for¬ 
mer  stories  seem  elemental  and  refresh¬ 
ing.  Like  the  two  previous  novels,  parts 
of  this  book  have  seen  the  light  in  mag¬ 
azines;  but  these  chapters  are  by  no 


true  to  fact  that  all  these  strenuous  qual¬ 
ities  may  fail  to  win  success ;  we  wish 
it  were  equally  true  that  the  hero  who 
has  exercised  them  all  were  always  sure 
to  see  floating  in  upon  him  the  check 
for  thirty  thousand  dollars,  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  which  are  still 
needed  to  bring  his  best  efforts  to  a  tri¬ 


means  so  closely  articulated  as  those  of 
the  others,  each  of  which  is  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  a  unit  and  a  perfectly  homoge¬ 
neous  work.  For  Mr.  Gibbons’s  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  the  present  volume  loses 
nothing  by  its  somewhat  fragmentary 

1  Thosk  Black  Diamond  Men  By  William  F.  Gibbons' 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  i8ga,  $1.30. 


“wE  h’ist  him  up  the  shaft” 

.  From  “Thooe  Black  Diamond  Men.”  Copyright,  1902.  Fleming  H.  Rcvcll  Company. 


Light  Reading 

character.  Like  Mr.  Gordon’s  Sky  Pilot 
stories,  these  chapters  are  written  with 
a  purpose  at  once  obvious  and  profound, 
that  of  bringing  religion  once  again  into 
the  practical  business  life  and  relations 
of  men.  Though  in  one  sense  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  fair  to  compare  Mr.  Gibbons’s  work 
with  that  of  “Ralph  Connor,”  whose 
genius  for  this  sort  of  thing  is  unrivalled, 
yet  from  another  point  of  view  he  can 
well  bear  the  test  of  such  a  comparison. 
The  description  of  the  strike  is  marvel¬ 
lously  true  to  life ;  it  might  have  been 
written  last  week,  instead  of  two  years 
ago,  as  it  was.  The  characters  are  life¬ 
like,  and  the  complicated  problems  of 
the  situation  are  admirably  presented. 

It  hardly  seems  fair  to  handicap  so 
good  a  story  as  Abner  Daniel®  by  calling 
it  “the  David  Harum  of  the  South,”  as 
the  publishers  do  in  their  announcement 
of  it.  Possibly  the  title  character  is  not 
the  equal  of  the  central  New  York 


W.  N.  Harben 

worthy  for  dry  humor  and  mother  wit, 
though  he  is  not  far  behind  him,  but  in 
construction  and  finish  Mr.Harben’swork 
far  surpasses  that  of  Mr.  Westcott,  and 

*Abnbr  Daniel.  A  Novel.  By  Will  N  Harben  New 
Vork  and  London:  Harper  and  Brothers.  Pp.  31a 
$150. 
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the  Southern  humorist  is  of  near  spirit¬ 
ual  kin  to  his  Northern  predecessor. 


Scrtbntr. 

A  Pasteboard  Crown 


The  story  turns  upon  the  efforts  of  a 
loyal  son  and  two  loyal  friends  to  repair 
the  ruin  wrought  by  a  visionary  father— 
a  farmer  of  upland  Georgia— ^y  heavy 
land  speculations.  One  of  the  best  char¬ 
acters  of  the  season  is  the  dare  devil  but 
good  hearted  moonshiner,  Pole  Bacon, 
who  is  almost  the  equal  of  Abner  Daniel 
for  keen  wit  and  humorous  outlook  on 
life,  and  who  more  than  once  is  the  god 
out  of  a  machine  who  brings  the  plans 
of  his  more  respectable  friends  to  a 
happy  issue. 

The  filial  piety  which  would  retrieve 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  family  receives 
illustration  also  in  the  next  book  on  our 
list®.  The  motive  which  actuated  Miss 
Clara  Morris,  the  celebrated  actress,  in 
taking  up  the  pen  of  the  novelist  in  her 
pretty  well  advanced  years  is  one  that 
must  command  respect  and  sympathy. 
The  title  of  this  story  sufficiently  reveals 
it: — to  show  the  emptiness  of  the  honor 
of  a  great  stage  success  and  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  hazards  by  which  that  success 
must  be  won.  The  story  is  of  a  bright, 
unsophi.sticated,  well-bred  girl,  who, 
meeting  a  famous  actress  w:hile  her  mind 
was  balloted  between  the  determination 

B  A  Pasteboard  Crown.  By  Clara  Morris.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50,  . 
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to  do  something  noble  for  her  family  and  2klost  of  the  articles  in  this  book  have 
the  difficulty  of  finding  anything  at  all  already  seen  the  light  in  magazines.  Col- 
whioh  she  could  do,  becomes  convinced  lected  and  completed  they  make  the 
that  a  like  future  lies  before  her.  Miss  pleasant  revelation  that  time  and  experi- 


Morris  is  not  a  great  novelist ;  her  great- 
ness  lies  elsewhere,  but  she  is  an  earnest, 
true-hearted  and  gifted  woman,  and  we 
believe  that  her  story  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain. 

Earnestness  of  purpose  may  be  behind 
the  effort  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  instruct 
or  warn,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  a  cer¬ 


Reprodac«d  by  permiMion  of  Harptr  A  Brothwrt. 


William  Dean  Ho  wens 


ence  are  giving  this  young  author’s  hand 
a  firmer  touch  and  his  brilliant  imagin¬ 
ings  a  gift  of  presenting  themselves  un¬ 
der  the  needed  guise  of  verisimilitude. 


10  The  King  in  Yellow.  By  Robert  Chamberi.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.50. 


It  The  Kentons.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.50. 


From  “  Th«  Kiiip:  in  yen.iw.**~(;opyrlght,  by 
Hubert  W.  C’hiuiibers.  Publithed  by  Hurper  A  Brothers 

tain  sort  of  earnestness  in  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  Mr.  Robert  Chambers^®,  which 
this  time  are  yellow,  not  red  in  hue. 


Yet  to  turn  from  Mr.  Chambers  to  Mr. 
Howells  is  to  turn  from  the  scorching 
glare  of  an  eastern  desert  to  the  cool 
shade  of  a  New  England  parlor,  from 
the  undisciplined  imaginings  of  youth  to 
the  penetrating  insight  and  assured 
knowledge  of  mature  life.  The  Ken¬ 
tons^'  shows  Mr.  Howells  in  the  fulness 
of  his  power  as  an  artist.  Something  of 
the  glamour  of  his  early  works — Italian 
Days  and  Their  Wedding  Journey,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  day  which  made  notable  A  Hazard  of 
New  Fortunes,  much  of  that  keen  insight 
which  has  made  Silas  Lapham,  as  a  re¬ 
cent  critic  has  said,  as  truly  a  historical 
novel  as  any  one  of  Scott’s,  The  Ken¬ 
tons  is  a  true  exponent  of  all  Mr.  How- 
ells’s  fine  powers,  without  perhaps  reach¬ 
ing  his  high  water  mark  in  any  one  of 
them. 


XUM 


A  Coronation  Ode 


The  spirit  of  this  age  is  one  of  great¬ 
est  activity  in  all  departments  of  effort. 
No  time  is  to  be  lost  if  we  would  accom¬ 
plish  anything  worth  while.  This  mot¬ 
to  extends  into  all  spheres,  even  where  it 
little  belongs,  or  at  least  belongs  in  only 
partial  degree.  Attention  is  called  to 
one  of  these  departments  by  Dr.  James 
G.  K.  McClure  in  a  recent  volume  which 
he  calls  A  Mighty  Means  of  Usefulness. 


to  be  told  that  it  has  a  power  of  uplift 
in  it.  This  book  is  not  large,  but  it  is 
weighty.  It  touches  the  nerve  of  the 
matter.  It  is  plain,  simple,  sraightfor- 
ward ;  but  above  all,  it  is  true,  practical, 
useful  and  inspiring.  (New  York:  Rev- 
ell  Co.  Pp.  127.  50  cents  net). 

A  Coronation  Ode 

For  depth  of  meaning  and  fitness  of 
language  William  Watson  ranks  per¬ 
haps  first  among  the  poets  of  to-day. 
Honest,  fearless  and  sympathetic,  not 
popular,  but  well  appreciated,  his  influ¬ 
ence  is  perhaps  limited  but  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  strong.  Such  a  man  may  write  a 
coronation  ode  and  incur  no  suspicion 
of  sycophancy.  The  poem'*  with  which 
he  celebrates  the  crowning  of  England’s 
king  and  queen  is  a  true  expression  of 
the  heart  of  the  British  people  on  the 
long  anticipated  day ;  it  is  a  masterpiece 
of  penetrating  thought,  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  a  prophecy  of  the  past  and  fu¬ 
ture  history  of  the  British  empire. 


F.  H.  Kevell  Company 

Rev.  J.  G.  K.  McClure.  D.D. 

It  is  a  plea  for  intercessory  prayer.  It 
is  an  effort  to  recall  those  who  have  pro¬ 
fessed  their  faith  in  Christ  and  the  true 
significance  of  that  faith,  and  also  to  the 
scriptural  principle  that  the  increase 
comes  from  God.  The  author  believes 
that  power  is  lost  and  results  are  not 
attained  because  workers  do  not  call  up¬ 
on  God  in  prayer  as  they  should.  Not 
that  Christians  do  not  pray,  but  that  they 
do  not  pray  with  definiteness  of  aim  and 
urgency  of  assured  faith ;  not  that  Chris¬ 
tians  forget  that  the  prayer  of  the  right¬ 
eous  availeth  much,  but  that  they  are  so 
busy  doing  that  they  fail  to  find  time  for 
praying.  Those  who  know  and  admire 
Dr.  McClure  will  be  sure  that  what  he 
says  is  well  said,  and  they  will  not  need 


WILLIAM 


Literary  Notes 

Harper’s  Bazar  for  June  covers  many  topics 
of  womanly  interest.  Among  them  are  The 
Travels  of  An  American  Girl  in  Scotland,  and 
Lillian  Bell’s  second  paper  on  the  trials 

12  Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  By 
William  Waton.  New  York:  John  Lane.  Decorative 
boards,  tr.oo  net.  Limited  edition  of  350  copies  on 
Japanese  Vellum,  Demy  Svo  Buckram,  $3,50  net. 
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of  a  young  housewife,  dealing  with  the  jani-  the  National  Endowment  Association  and 
tor,  illustrated  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.  evinced  no  little  interest  in  the  work. 


It  would  appear  that  the  fund  of  remin¬ 
iscences  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  his  wife  is 
not  yet  exhausted.  The  Living  Age  for  June 
21  contains  some  fresh  contributions  to  this 
fund  from  neighbors  of  the  Carlyles,  which 
are  not  unpleasant  reading. 

The  Forum  Publishing  Company  announce 
that  beginning  with  July,  that  periodical  will 
be  issued  quarterly  instead  of  monthly.  There 
will  be  a  department  devoted  to  American  poli¬ 
tics  taking  up  the  topics  of  special  and  timely 
interest  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  is 
possible  in  the  brief  papers  of  the  monthly. 

Foreign  affairs,  finance,  economics,  science, 
invention,  engineering,  as  well  literature,  mu¬ 
sic,  art,  and  educational  interests  will  be  ably 
discussed.  The  publishers  believe  that  the 
material  may  thus  be  presented  in  such  a  form 
that  busy  men  and  women  by  wise  use  of 
their  reading  time  may  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  leading  questions  of  the  day. 

New  Publications 

Harper  and  Brothers. — Olympian  Nights, 
John  Kendrick  Bangs.  $1.25.  The  King  in 
Yellow,  Robert  W.  Chambers,  1.50.  Abner 
Daniel,  Will  N.  Harben,  $1.50.  Tales  of 
Destiny,  Elizabeth  G.  Jordan,  $1.50. 
McClure.  Phillips  and  Company. — The  Blazed 
Trail,  Steward  Edward  White,  $1.50. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.— Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  Vol.  IV.,  $6. 

E.  B.  Treat  and  Company. — The  Dictum  of 
Reason  on  Man’s  Immortality,  David  Gregg, 
50  cents. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company. — The  Love  Story 
of  Abner  Stone,  Edward  Carlisle  Litsey, 
$1.20  net. 

Periodicals 

For  May. — Association  Record ;  Chautauqua 
Quarterly;  Gardiner’s  Magazine. 

For  June. — Auburn  Seminary  Review ;  Non¬ 
conformist  Musical  Journal ;  Ninth  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Foreign  Mission  Boards;  Monthly 
Record  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  In¬ 
dustry  ;  Columbia  University  Quarterly ; 
Fortnightly  Review:  Congressional  Record; 
American  Summer  Resorts;  Year  Book  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of 
North  America:  Woman’s  Occidental  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions;  Exeter. 

For  July. — Delineator;  Good  Housekeeping; 
Harper’s ;  Century. 

College  Notes 

Washington  College  Commencement. 

The  Dev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hegeman  of  New 
York  delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
Sunday  morning.  May  25th,  as  also  the 
annual  address  on  the  29th.  Both  were 
masterly  utterances  and  called  forth  nu¬ 
merous  expressions  of  appreciation.  Dr. 
Hegeman  is  the  executive  secretary  of 


methods  and  peculiar  field  of  this  historic 
institution. 

The  remaining  exercises  of  the  week 
consisted  of  the  graduating  exercises  of 
the  senior  preparatory  class,  the  annual 
joint  entertainment  of  the  literary  socie¬ 
ties,  the  medal  contests  in  essay,  decla¬ 
mation  and  oration,  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  addresses  by  the  graduating  class 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  con¬ 
sisted  exclusively  of  young  ladies.  Two 
received  the  degree  of  B.  L.  and  one  that 
of  B.S.  Rev.  E.  H.  Broyles,  ’86,  whose 
field  of  labor  is  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
received  the  degree  of  M.A. 

The  college  pastor.  Rev.  J.  M.  Wal¬ 
ton,  made  the  address  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations  and  N.  B.  Remine,  ’90, 
of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  addressed  the  Alumni 
Association. 

The  weather  was  delightful  and  fully 
two  thousand  were  in  attendance  on  Com¬ 
mencement  day — coming  in  all  manner  of 
conve3'ances,  but  a  large  percentage  on 
horseback — from  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles. 

At  the  close,  Dr.  Hegeman,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  the  President  of  the  College,  made 
a  four  days’  horseback  trip  into  the 
mountains,  the  grandeur  and  exhilarating 
air  of  which  were  deeply  enjoyed.  He 
was  also  continuously  interested  in  the 
people  he  met,  living  as  they  are  in  un¬ 
broken  solitude  and  deprived  of  so  much 
that  is  essential  to  their  higher  well  being. 

James  T.  Cootek. 

Brvn  Mawr  College. — On  Com¬ 
mencement  Day  the  announcement  was 
niadet)f  gifts  ofahalf  million.  When  Pres¬ 
ident  Thomas  in  her  address  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  and  told  of  Mr.  Rockefel¬ 
ler’s  gift,  which  had  brought  the  others, 
the  student  body  rose  in  a  mass  and  gave 
the  college  cheer  for  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
repeating  it  for  the  donors  and  for  Pres¬ 
ident  Thomas.  When  the  name  of  Miss 
Mary  Garrett,  one  of  the  largest  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  college  was  mentioned 
later,  they  rose  and  cheered  her  also. 
Miss  Thomas  in  her  address  gave  inter¬ 
esting  particulars  of  the  gathering  of  the 
quarter  million  (more  accurately  $256,- 
000)  which  secured  Mr.  Rockefeller’s 
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corresponding  gift.  A  great  part  of  it 
came  as  the  result  of  Miss  Thomas’  per¬ 
sonal  effort,  but  the  impressive  gifts  are 
those  from  the  students  and  the  alumnae, 
nearly  all  of  them  young  women  without 
independent  means.  A  subscription  of 
$10,000  from  undergraduate  women  stu¬ 
dents,  the  majority  of  whom  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  self-support,  is  a  wonderful  gift. 
Of  the  members  of  the  thirteen  gradu¬ 
ate  classes — most  of  them  self-support¬ 
ing  women — 306  subscribed  $15,^4.83, 
and  through  the  efforts  or  the  gifts  of 
alumnae  a  total  of  $149,000  was  secured. 
President  Thomas  is  as  much  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  loyalty  of  Bryn  Mawr 
students  as  on  their  generosity. 

Collf.c.eofEmpokia,  Emporia,  Ka.ns.— 
The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  delivered 
Sunday,  June  ist.  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  D. 
Calkins.  D.D..  of  flrooklyn,  N.  Y.  In 
the  evening  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Alexander 
of  Ottawa,  Kans.,  delivered  the  annual 
sermon  to  the  Christian  societies  of  the 
College.  The  graduating  class  consisted 
of  fifteen  men  and  four  women.  Four¬ 
teen  had  taken  the  Classical  course  and 
five  the  Philosophical  course.  Nine  of 
the  class  had  completed  the  course  in 
Pedagogy,  and  received  from  the  State 
a  three  years’  certificate  to  teach.  Five 
of  the  young  men  will  study  Theology. 
The  new  library,  the  gift  of  .Andrew 
Carnegie,  was  dedicated  in  the  afternoon 
of  Commencement  day.  It  was  a  great 
occasion  for  the  College.  The  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  program  was 
the  able  address  of  the  Hon.  George  W. 
Martin,  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical 
Society.  It  will  appear  in  pamphlet  form 
later. 

The  final  oral  examinations  of  the 
CiF.R.MAN  Thkoi.ogical  Sctiool  were  held 
earlv  in  the  month,  and  the  commence¬ 
ment  in  the  evening.  The  year  has  been 
one  of  ereat  progress  and  promise.  Prof. 
Henry  J.  Weber,  Ph.D..  has  made  a 
record  for  clearing  off  the  debt  which  had 
accumulated  for  some  years,  besides  car- 
rving  on  his  work  as  teacher  and  home 
father.  The  report  of  the  Assembly  Com¬ 
missioners  praises  this  work.  The  spirit 
of  the  .school  is  high,  the  alumni  and  their 
churches  stand  bv  it.  .All  that  is  done  for 
this  school  by  its  generous  friends  goes 
into  the  Christian  temple  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  God  bless  them  all. 
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With  this  first  lesson  of  the  new  half 
year  we  return  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  to  the  history  of  the  Chosen  People 
where  we  left  it  off  just  six  months  ago. 
At  that  time  we  left  the  Children  of  Israel 
triumphant  upon  the  shore,  having  taken 
their  first  lesson  in  one  truth  which  their 
history  was  meant  to  teach  to  the  world ; 
that  the  Lord  always  appears  for  his 
people  in  their  time  of  extremity,  when 
they  arc  walking  in  the  way  of  his  com¬ 
mandments. 

Standing  there  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  sea.  a  marvellous  change  had  been 
wrought  in  this  people ;  they  had  gone 
down  into  the  watery  .bed  slaves,  they 
had  emerged  from  it  free  men ;  they 
had  gone  down  a  fugitive  horde,  they 
came  up  a  nation.  But  though  truly,  be¬ 
cause  potentially,  a  nation,  there  was 
much  to  be  done  before  these  emanci¬ 
pated  people  could  be  fitted  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  Canaan,  hold  their  own  against 
armed  foes,  and  govern  themselves  as 
a  nation  must  do.  The  lessons  of  the 
next  six  months  will  show  us  the  cour.se 
of  Israel’s  education  to  national  life. 

It  was  begun  with  a  psalm  of  praise. 
The  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodus  gives 
a  glorious  hymn  of  grateful  praise  which 
Moses  is  .said  to  have  sung  with  the  child¬ 
ren  of  Israel.  In  its  present  form  it 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  revised 
and  added  to  at  a  later  day  (see  verses 
13  to  16  Revi.sed  Version),  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  hymns  of  our  own 
worship.  But  though  we  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  form  in  which  this  splendid 
In  tnn  was  then  suiig,  verse  21  doubtless 
gives  the  refrain  with  which  Miriam  and 
the  women  with  timbrels  and  dances  re¬ 
sponded  antiphonally  to  Moses  and  the 
men  who  sang  with  him. 

Southward  parallel  with  the  sea  shore 
by  way  of  Alarah  (bitterness)  where 
the  water,  bitter  because  of  the  salt  with 
which  the  sand  is  saturated,  was  recti¬ 
fied  by  AToses  under  divine  guidance, 
and  Flini.  a  lovely  vallev  with  palm  trees 
and  springs  of  water,  the  great  company 
made  their  slow  way  to  the  southern 


*  Interna-tiohal  Lesson,  for  July  fi.  1902:  The  Giving  of 
Manna.  Exod.  xvi.,  i-is.  Golden  Te.xt :  Matt,  vi.,  IL, 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
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point  of  the  rocky  peninsula  that  extends 
between  the  two  northern  arms  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  country  was  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  not,  indeed,  without  grass  for  the 
cattle,  but  with  no  food  for  man.  Here, 
therefore,  God  gave  the  people  manna 
(Exod.  xvi),  a  gift  which  was  continued 
until  they  entered  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  lo- 
12). 

There  is  no  need  to  read  into  the  Bib¬ 
lical  account  anything  that  is  not  there. 
We  are  not  told  that  manna  was  the 
only  food  of  the  Israelites  during  the 
.forty  years’  wilderness  wandering.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  could  not  live  as 
other  desert  tribes  lived,  and  unquestion¬ 
ably,  for  the  most  part  they  did.  The 
manna,  like  the  quails,  was  given  as 
God’s  object  lesson  to  his  people,  teach¬ 
ing  them  of  his  continuous,  loving,  judi¬ 
cious  care.  Naturally  they  needed  to  be 
continually  reminded  of  this,  for  their 
sense  of  relation  to  Jehovah  had  become 
obscured  during  the  generations  of  bond¬ 
age.  Thus  underst(X)d,  the  manna  is  a 
lesson  to  us  also,  instead  of  being  a  per¬ 
plexity,  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  when  ideas 
are  read  into  the  story  which  do  not  be¬ 
long  there. 

As  to  the  places  mentioned,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  fix  them  now,  but  every  year 
brings  a  better  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  be  disturbed  by  present  per¬ 
plexities.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
traditional  site  of  Mount  Sinai  is  not 
the  correct  one, — that  it  is  east  of  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  Many  in¬ 
dications  in  the  Biblical  narrative  seem 
to  point  to  this  conclusion,  but  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  soon  to  decide  the  matter. 

The  volume  in  the  Expositor’s  Bible,  Exo¬ 
dus  ,  by  Prof.  Chadwick,  Kalisch  on  Exodus, 
and  Bacon  The  Triple  Tradition  of  Exodus 
are  valuable,  the  last  only  for  students  who 
desire  to  know  the  conclusions  of  critical 
scholars.  Canon  Cook  in  The  Bible  (the 
“Speakers”)  Commentary,  though  not  new,  is 
still  valuable.  The  Bible  Dictionary  (Hast¬ 
ings)  is  now  completed,  and  the  last  volume 
includes  an  able  discussion  of  Mt.  Sinai.  For 
the  various  “sources”  of  these  chapters,  see 
Driver’s  Introduction,  Bacon’s  Exodus,  pp. 
8i,  88-90,  or  McFadyen’s  Messages  of  the  Pro¬ 
phetic  and  Priestly  Historians.  For  back¬ 
ground  and  point  of  view  see  McCurdy’s 
History  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments  I. 
Book  V.  183  and  II.  Book  VII.  Secs.  449-451, 
especially  note  2.  Hilprecht’s  Recent  Re¬ 


searches  in  Bible  Lands  pp.  8,  10,  ii6f.  I44n. 
give  a  good  view  of  the  influence  of  Egypt 
on  the  people  Israel. 

Christian  Endeavor 

The  Father’s  Care 

Daily  Readings 

M.,  June  30.  “He  careth.”  i  Pet.  5:1-7. 

T.,  July  I.  Our  burdens.  Ps.  55  :i6-23. 

W.,  July  2.  “Who  provideth?”  Job.  38:31-41. 
T.,  July  3.  “Praise  the  Lord!”  Ps.  147:1-9. 
F.,  July  4.  What  faith  is.  Heb.  ii:i-6. 

S-,  July  5.  Blessed  trust.  Jer.  17:5-8. 

Sun.,  July  6.  Topic — The  Father’s  Care. 

Matt.  6:25-.34;  Ps.  103:13,  14. 

What  should  be  the  first  concern  of  God's 
children f  (Matt,  6:25,  33,  34). 

How  docs  God  provide  for  his  children; 
for  Elijah  and  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness? 

Hozv  was  Paul  preserved  from  shipwreck? 
(Acts  27:20-26,  41-44). 

The  careful  and  loving  earthly  father 
looks  after  the  welfare  of  his  children, 
providing  what  he  thinks  best  for  their 
health  and  development.  Our  heavenly 
Father  did  not  place  us  in  this  world 
without  the  means  to  cope  with  the  trials, 
temptations  and  experiences  of  our  earth¬ 
ly  life.  He  gives  us  the  pledge  of  his 
infinite  love  and  help,  and  those  who 
trust  him  know  the  tenderness  and  power 
of  the  help  that  comes  from  our  heavenly 
Father. 

The  Government  of  our  country  pledg¬ 
es  itself  to  provide  the  food,  clothes  and 
pay  of  the  soldier  that  serves  it.  His 
business  then  is  to  fight  for  his  country 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  having  no  need 
to  think  of  his  temporal  wants.  If  he 
tries  to  supplement  the  provision  made 
for  him  by  looting  or  helping  himself 
from  the  enemies’  stores,  he  is  severely 
punished  when  discovered. 

Thus  the  Christian  who  enlists  in 
God’s  service  must  trust  in  his  promise 
and  will  be  enabled  to  fight  and  work 
for  God.  The  Lord  has  not  pledged 
himself  to  provide  for  the  slothful  or 
those  who  shirk  his  work.  God’s  prom¬ 
ise  is  to  those  who  trust  in  him  with  faith 
and  hope.  All  our  little  perplexities  as 
well  as  trials  and  troubles  we  may  take 
to  him  and  he  will  help  us  to  bear  them 
or  to  overcome  them.  Whatever  is  good 
for  us  ultimately  will  come  to  pass,  “For 
He  knoweth  our  frame.  He  remember- 
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eth  that  we  are  dust,”  and  “Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him.” 

The  L.  D.  O.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray 

Are  you  looking  to  see  the  Debate 
this  week?  It  has  been  postponed  until 
next,  as  the  time  is  so  busy  for  most  of 
the  lx)ys.  Sheldon,  who  is  the  leader  on 
our  side,  has  been  so  occupied  with  his 
school  duties  at  the  close  of  the  term  and 
with  preparing  for  the  Regents’  examina¬ 
tions  that  the  time  has  gone  faster  than 
he  realized  and  he  has  not  had  time  to 
attend  to  the  Debate. 

Doubtless  some  of  the  other  boys  are 
situated  about  as  he  is,  and  I,  for  one, 
should  not  be  at  all  proud  of  our  club  if 
it  kept  you  boys  from  spending  as  much 
time  on  other  things  as  you  ought.  Next 
week,  however,  I  think  we  may  surely 
look  for  the  pap>ers,  some  of  them  at  least. 

Sheldon,  evidently,  is  preparing  for 
college.  What  one,  I  wonder?  Are  all 
of  you  planning  to  go  to  college,  and 
where?  1  know  that  Henry  Conant  and 
Varick  Martin  are,  but  I  don’t  believe 
I  know  about  the  rest  of  you.  It  prob¬ 
ably  is  several  years  ahead  for  most  of 
you  but  it’s  fun  to  talk  about  just  the 
same.  Supposing  you  all  write  me  what 
college  is  your  choice,  and  why,  and  we’ll 
see  which  one  has  the  largest  L.  D.  O. 
representation.  Don’t  forget ! 

Our  club  has  interested  a  gentleman 
'  who  is  corresix>nding  with  state  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  superintendents  and  others 
engaged  in  special  work  among  boys  and 
girls.  He  has  written  for  copies  of  the 
L.  D.  O.  constitution  to  send  to  them. 
You  see  that  news  of  our  Club  may  in 
this  way  reach  people  who  might  not 
otherwise  see  it.  A  letter  from  Henry 
Lester’s  father,  (Henry  is  a  junior  we 
see)  has  come: 

Dear  Miss  Ray: — 

Henry  has  asked  me  to  send  you  the  en¬ 
closed  fifty-one  cents  to  pay  his  initiation 
fee  and  annual  dues  of  the  L.  D.  O.  Club,  and 
eleven  cents  for  the  birthday  fund.  I  pre¬ 
sume  he  would  have  written  himself  but  up 
to  yesterday  he  has  been  confined  to  his  room 
with  a  bad  cold.  He  is  very  much  better  now. 
Henry  seems  to  be  very  much  interested  in 
the  club  and  I  hope  he  will  get  and  do  good 
through  it 

Yours  very  truly,  Henry  W.  Lester. 
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We  are  sorry  that  Henry  has  had  a 
bad  cold,  and  hope  the  rest  of  the  boys 
are  as  healthy  and  hearty  as  ever.  They 
would  be  if  they  could  be  at  the  place 
where  I  am  writing  this — down  on  the 
rocky  coast  of  Massachusetts  with  a  fine, 
stiff  salt  breeze  blowing.  Even  the  ba¬ 
bies  playing  out  in  the  front  yards  of 
the  funny  little  cottages  are  brown  and 
fat  and  look  as  if  they  would  make  splen¬ 
did  athletes ! 

Questions  on  St.  Paul 

Are  you  ready  to  look  up  some  more 
Bible  questions?  Here  are  some,  all  on 
St.  Paul,  and  you  surely  will  know  where 
to  look  for  them.  Send  me  the  answers 
whenever  you  wish. 

1.  Where  in  the  Bible  is  St.  Paul  first 
mentioned  ? 

2.  What  was  the  Apostle  Paul’s  first 
prayer  ? 

3.  On  what  occasion  and  where  were 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  taken  for  gods? 

4.  The  name  of  what  heathen  god  was 
applied  to  St.  Paul,  by  whom,  and  why? 

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel 
between  Paul  and  Barnabas? 

•  6.  What  Athenian  judge  and  Athenian 
woman  were  converted  under  Paul’s 
preaching? 

7.  What  was  Paul’s  occupation? 

8.  What  city  claims  the  birthplace  of 
St.  Paul? 

.4.  Where  may  we  find  in  St.  Paul’s 
own  words  an  account  of  his  conversion  ? 

10.  Who  was  St.  Paul’s  teacher? 

11.  Who  accused  St.  Paul  of  being  a 
ringleader? 

12.  To  what  religious  sect  did  St.  Paul 
belong  ? 

13.  Who  was  captain  of  the  guard 
while  Paul  was  taken  prisoner  to  Rome  ? 

14.  How  long  did  St.  Paul  live  in  his 
own  hired  house  at  Rome  ? 

15.  Who  are  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
as  his  kinsmen? 

16.  Who  carried  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Paul  from  Corinth  to  Rome? 

17.  What  three  apostles  were  regarded 
by  St.  Paul  as  pillars  of  the  church? 

18.  What  epistle  does  St.  Paul  state 
he  wrote  with  his  own  hands? 

19.  Who  went  up  to  Rome  to  carry 
contributions  to  Paul  while  he  was  a 
prisoner  there,  and  carried  back  with  him 
the  epistle  to  the  Phillippians  ? 
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The  Observation  Car 

The  Four  Roses 

Dear  Conductor: — Enclosed  please  find  a 
small  rhyme  written  by  myself  for  your  paper. 
1  am  twelve  years  old. 

Your  Passenger, 

Frances  Cameron. 

Once  in  a  garden  fresh  and  fair, 

A  rosebush  grew,  that  was  small,  but  rare. 
And  on  this  rosebush,  bathed  in  dew. 

Four  blushing,  dainty  rosebuds  grew. 

Their  petals  fresh  and  a  dainty  pink. 

Were  fastened  to,  by  a  leafy  link. 

One  of  the  buds  was  worn  in  the  hair 
Of  a  society  bud,  sweet,  young  and  fair. 
The  next  one  graced  a  table  grand. 

Where  dined  the  noblest  of  the  land. 

The  third  one  danced  in  the  leafy  air. 

Happy,  sweet  and  without  a  care. 

But  the  fourth,  the  last  on  that  sunny  day. 
In  a  little  weak  cripple’s  hand  it  lay. 

Now  of  all  that  dainty  blushing  few. 

The  last  did  the  best,  I  think,  don’t  you? 

Veranda  Views 

1  he  following  bright  observations  of  a  val¬ 
ued  Passenger  arrived  just  at  our  time  of 
flitting  and  were  mislaid.  They  have  kept 
well  however,  and  are  still  as  good  as  ever. 

Conductor. 

Dear  Conductor: 

As  I  sit  on  the  broad  veranda  of  Hoo¬ 
ver  Cottage  this  bright  May  morning, 
with  a  warm  summer  breeze  blowing, 
I  see  that  some  of  the  maples  are  already 
in  ftill  dress  while  others  are  just  burst¬ 
ing  out  in  pale  green. 

Across  the  yard  in  the  tall  oaks  of  the 
University  campus  half  a  dozen  red¬ 
headed  woodpeckers  are  making  love 
and  fighting  duels  with  more  gusto  even 
than  human  rivals  could  do — ^now 
billing  and  cooing  to  the  fair  objects  of 
their  admiration  and  now  screaming 
challenges  to  their  opponents. 

A  trifle  more  subdued  than  these  noisy 
cavaliers  in  red  and  white  are  the  gay 
but  gentle  orioles,  who  also  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  field  of  action  around 
the  Cottage.  A  lively  twitter,  a  brilliant 
flash  of  orange  and  black  and  a  clear  mu¬ 
sical  whistle  are  all  that  announce  the 
presence  of  our  pretty  songster. 

“My  mind’s  eye  a  nest  <;ould  see 
In  yon  old  forked  apple  tree.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  green  lawn  dotted 
here  and  there  with  golden  dandelion 
heads,  a  waterpipe  rises  and  drips  away 


all  day  long,  attracting  many  “little 
brothers  of  the  air.”  Blue-jays  alight  on 
the  top  of  the  spigot  and  tilt  under  to 
catch  the  precious  drops;  saucy  spar¬ 
rows  chatter  among  them,  often  catch¬ 
ing  the  liquid  while  on  the  wing,  and 
more  dignified  robins  wait  patiently  at 
the  l)ottom  for  their  p)ortion.To  this  place 
also,  a  red-squirrel  comes  regularly  every 
morning  and  frisks  along  the  walk  in 
great  glee  after  quenching  his  thirst  at 
the  fountain. 

Across  in  the  fields,  a  half-grown  wild 
rabbit  has  his  little  den,  from  which  he 
strolls  forth  every  evening  to  the  great 
excitement  of  all  the  neighboring  dogs. 

Over  the  veranda,  in  a  corner  of  the 
sixiuting,  two  industrious  sparrows  are 
building  their  “happy  home.”  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay  and  feathers  is  all  that  is 
visible  at  present. 

Almost  as  fearless  as  their  English 
cousins,  two  little  chippies  come  hopping 
through  the  vines  just  bursting  into  life 
and  finish  their  honeymoon  in  a  cosy  sp)Ot 
among  the  fresh  green  buds. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house,  on  the  iron 
fire-escape,  two  robins  have  built  their 
nest,  and  now  the  anxious  pair  spend 
most  of  their  time  traveling  back  and 
forth  to  the  nest  with  food  for  their  four 
hungry  but  intensely  interesting  babies. 

But  now  the  scene  changes.  Instead 
of  zephyrs  playing  among  the  grass  and 
dandelions,  a  strong  wind  begins  to  blow, 
and  a  low  distant  murmur  announces  the 
coming  storm. 

The  gale  increases,  the  sky  grows 
dark,  flashes  of  lightning  leap  through 
the  air  and  great  drops  of  rain  begin  to 
fall,  thereby  driving  to  shelter  a  certain 
professor  who  has  been  industriously 
mowing  his  yard. 

Now  the  storm  sweeps  down  with  full 
force.  The  scattered  drops  become  pelt¬ 
ing  rain,  the  distant  muttering  is 
changed  to  loud  peals  of  thunder  and 
lightning  blinds  the  eye. 

A  flash — a  crash — and  mingled  with 
the  sullen  dash  of  rain  comes  the  still 
small  voice  of  a  cheery  little  song-spar¬ 
row  fearlessly  giving  thanks  to  his  Ma¬ 
ker. 

The  storm  breaks  as  quickly  as  it 
gathered.  The  sky  clears  up,  except  for 
a  few  scattered  clouds  scudding  away  to 


the  east,  and  a  fresh  wind  blows  over 
the  dripping  landscape.  The  red-h^ds 
resume  their  interrupted  love-making, 
and  three  or  four  robins  come  joyously 
forth  to  bathe  in  the  little  puddles  left 
by  the  storm.  : 

All  goes  on  as  before,  only  the  air-  of 
drowsiness  that  pervaded  everything  has 
given  place  to  ofie  of  energy  and  life. 

Jenny  Wren. 

Hoover  Cottage, 

Wooster,  Ohio,  May  9th.  j 

Ministers  and  Churches  ! 

Synod  of  South  Dakota,  statistics  for  1902 :  | 

Ministers  94;  churches  128;  elders  305 ;  dea-  | 
cons  94;  added  on  examinations  410;  added  by  1 
Certificate  309 ;  dismissed  or  dropped,  or  placed 
on  roll  of  absentees  '365;  deceased  96;  whole 
number  of  communicants  5,920;  adults  bap¬ 
tized  144:  infants  baptized  278;  S.  S.  mem-  | 
bership  6,879;  contributed  to  Home  Missions 
$4.2^.oo;  to  foreign  Missions  $1,825.00;  to 
education  $268.00;  to  S.  S.  work  $484.00;  to 
church  erection  $405.00;  to  Relief  Fund  $243.- 
00;  to  Frecdmen  $255.00;  to  aid  for  college 
$2,446.00;  assembly  fund  $496.00;  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses  $50,794.00;  to  miscellaneous 
$1,612.00.  Average  per  communicant  to  ben¬ 
eficence  and  miscellaneous  $1.96,  for  Assembly 
and  congregational  expenses  $8.57,  a  total  aver¬ 
age  of  cash  outlay  of  $10.53  per  communicant. 
This  is  an  advance  of  an  average  of  only  one 
cent  per  communicant  to  beneficence,  but  a 
falling  off  of  an  average  of  $2.47  per  communi¬ 
cant  to  Assembly  and  congregational  expenses. 

The  summaries  of  the  synod  show  more  items 
of  increase  than  of  decrease.  Notwithstanding 
the  total  number  of  additions  by  confession 
exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  three  years  imme¬ 
diately  previous,  and  the  number  added  by 
certificate  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year, 
the  whole  number  of  communicants  this  year 
is  less  than  that  reported  last  year.  In  all  the 
history  of  the  Synod,  this  has  occurred  but 
once  before,  and  that  was  seven  years  ago; 
but  the  Synod  has  never  before  reported  so 
large  a  sum  contributed  to  the  Home  Mission 
cause  during  the  past  eleven  years  at  least, 
nor  so  high  an  average  per  communicant  con¬ 
tributed  to  beneficence  and  miscellaneous. 
Neither  has  the  intere.st  in  evangelism  appeared 
quite  so  wide  awake  in  this  Synod,  as  now. 

To  give  special  consideration  to  this  very 
important  and  fundamental  work,  this  Synod 
assembled  in  special  session,  in  Huron,  South 
Dakota,  June  5th  for  several  days,  and  had 
with  them  helpful  brethren  from  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  special  committee  on  evangelistic  work.  ' 

Chicago.  III. — The  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  of  Chicago  held  the  closing  banquet  of 
the  season  June  3.  A  large  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  filled  the  hall  and  partook  of 
the  elegant  repast.  President  Patton  of 
Princeton  gave  the  address  on  “The  place  of 
conscience  in  the  national  life,”  treating  the  | 
subject  historically,  philosophically  and  practi¬ 
cally  in  view  of  perils  to  be  met  and  righteous¬ 
ness  to  be  established  in  the  land. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

John  I.  Illalr  l^oundatlon-  Flfty-riflth  Year. 

r.h^lurAiloiia).  Prepuren  f.»r  uny  American  Colleice.  New  buildlOKi. 
Caiiipua  46  acrea.  Liberal  enilowment  juMtiflea  moderate  ratea.  For  cata* 
addreaa 

John  C.  Hharpe,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Prin.,  Blalrotown,  IV.  J 


XHe  MncKenzie  ScKool 

Dobbs  F'erry-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

Loctlon  of  aInKular  beautir,  holIhriilneH  amt  oMrIookInr  tin 

Hncldon,  N«w  athlrllc  eroun.ls,  runnin*  track,  Ism  icjmnMiutii,  awlin- 
DilnK  |>ool ,  liosthoniic.  S|».cl«l  care  of  yoimger  boys;  IncreMhi*  fraclam 
lor  older  ones.  Illustralcd  l'>talo^■ue  on  appllcstlon. 

K«-t  J.«MKN  C.  M.«rKK.\XIB.  Ph.  D.,  Director. 
»1.%TT  W.  K.%.'VD.II.I..  Ph  D.,  Head  .Unster. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York 


THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN 

OXFORD,  OHIO 

The  forty-eighth  year  opens  September 
10,  1902.  Location  e.xc^tionally  beau¬ 
tiful  and  healthful.  One  hour  from 
Cincinnati, on  Jfonon  and  Vandalia  Ex¬ 
press  routes.  Full  classical  courses. 
Superior  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Elo¬ 
cution  and  Physical  Culture.  Accom¬ 
modations  limited.  For  Catalogue  and 
other  information  address 

LEILA  S.  McKEE,  Ph.  D.,  President. 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

WIsaahickon  Heights, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

A  boarding  school  for  boys.  30  minutes 
from  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
James  L.  P.attekson,  Head  Master. 


I  A  Nadfl  of  Steel  Composition  for 
Ivkl  I  I'hurrhi'A,  Chapels,  Schools,  Ac. 
Pn  m  ■  ■  In  tone  like  Bionze  Metal  Bells 
hut  at  niueh  leas  cost.  Catalorue 
sent  free.  THE  OHIO  BELL  FOUMDKT,  Oinctnnatf.O. 

MEneely  bell  conPAtw 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  President 
TROY,  N.  Y..  and  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Manufacturer  Superior  Bells 

SOCELARD  CEMETERY 

PIERMONT-ON-TUE-UUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.  R.,  Chambers  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


Eno  RIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEHETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  8.  J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

Se  Carmine  St.,  New  York 
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Dedications 


ORISON'S 


Burke,  N.  Y. — On  May  27  this  new  yet 
historic  church  was  consecn^'-'^  ■'  service 
of  God.  It  stands  where  stood  the  old  church, 
built  in  184s  and  destroyed  by  lightning  in 
1901.  The  pastor,  Rev.  P.  O.  Walker,  moder¬ 
ated  the  service.  The  sermon  was  by  the 
Rev.  James  Ross  of  the  Presbyterian  Theo¬ 
logical  College,  Montreal.  The  Revs.  John  A. 
Mackintosh,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Malone  (in  affiliation  with  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Champlain)  Joseph  Lobb,  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  L.  Carlos  Hill, 
pastor  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  churches  of 
Burke,  Samuel  Lundie,  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Chateaugay,  and  Mr.  Mount, 
a  student  missionary,  took  part.  This  church 
was  originally  organized  as  a  Congregational 
church  but  adopted  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
government  in  1875.  It  is  full  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  spirit  and  supports  a  native  missionary 
in  Turkey.  The  new  church  cost  $6,000  and 
was  dedicated  free  of  debt,  in  part  owing  to 
the  warm  interest  of  the  people  of  Malone. 


/wlthPoarlino 
woLshlng— no 
possible 
narm.  Points 
Ir  — /  t  K  a.  t  put 

PEARLINE 
above  every 
other  washing  nnediun\.  Plenty 
of  things  make  washing  easy, 
but  are  ruinous  to  the  clothes. 
Plenty  are  harmless  enough, 
but  hard  to  wash  with.  Wash  in 
common  sense  way — soak  out 
the  dirt,  with  little  or  no  rub¬ 
bing.  PEARLINE’S  way.  669 

Proved  by  Millions 


r  the  old  ENGLISH 


Sunday.  April  14th,  the  Central  Park,  Mont, 
Church.  It  cost  $2,200  and  was  dedicated  free 
of  debt.  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Calvin  of  Miles  City 
preached  the  very  able  sermon. 


F  AMILY  MEDICINE 


The  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Marvin.  D.D.,  Ph. 
D.,  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  to  the  Immanuel  Presbyterian 
Church.  Brooklyn.  New  York.  Dr.  Marvin 
has  widely  served  the  church  by  tract  and 
hymn  as  well  as  by  sermon. 


PURELYVEGETABLC! 

COMPOSITION 


Unsurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints ;  quickest  rem¬ 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism; 
ensures  SLEEP ;  absolutely  no 
DANGER  of  COLD  SO  common  with 
.Mercury  and  other  drugs;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH. 

33  Euston  Road,  King’s  Cross,  LONDON. 

,  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents, 

NEW  YORK.  And  Druggists  Everywhere. 


The  Rev.  August  Kalohn.  of  Germantown, 
S.  D..  to  a  German  church  near  Freeport, 
Illinois. 


Ordinations 

Dudley  R.  Ferrell  of  Princeton  Seminary  at 
Slatington,  June  .s.  Sermon  by  Rev.  E.  F. 
Reimer  of  Lchighton.  Charge  to  the  pastor 
by  Rev.  I.  F.  Pollock  of  Allentown  and  charge 
to  the  people  by  Dr.  James  A.  Little  of  Ho- 
kendauqua.  ' ' 


A.VD  O.V 

Lake  Champlain 

$4.00  and  upward  per  week 
Send  4C.  postage  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Book. 

A.  W.  ECCUSTOSB,  8.  P.  A. 
38s  Broadway,  N.Y. 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


Deli,  Rapids,  S.  D. — ^June  17th,  Mr.  Stada 
Munneka  of  the  Senior  Class  of  McCormick 
Seminary  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  church. 
The  outlook  for  the  congregation  was  never 
more  promising. 


CRKST  VIBW  SANATOBirSI 

,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  home 
H.  M.  HITCHCOCK.  M.D. 


Geneva,  N.  Y. — Mr.  John  Mcl^ren  Richard¬ 
son  was  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry  May 
.^o,  at  the  First  Church.  Revs.  John  S.  Niles. 


J.  Wilford  Jacks,  N.  Beall  Remick,  D.D.,  and  | 
William  'W.  Weller  all  of  that  city,  taking 
part.  Mr.  Richardson  soon  takes  charge  of 
the  church  at  Chittenango,  N.  Y.  He  comes 
of  good  Presbyterian  stock,  both  of  his  grand¬ 
fathers  being  Presbyterian  ministers,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Princeton  College  and  Seminary,  save 
one  year  spent  at  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary. 


THE  HH-L.  TOPflHOUSE.I 

Pom  pry,  .V.  Y. 

Accomodates  loo  guests.  YJElevation  1800  feet.  Free 
from  Malaria  and  Hay  fever.  Nol'mosquitoes.  Delight 
ful  drives.  Golf.  Tennis.  I 

Seven  hours  from  N.  Y.  to  Onativia  Station,  via  D.  L.’& 
W.,  thence  four  miles  by  carriage.  Send  for  booklet. 

C.  A.  PETRIE. 
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Installations 

The  Rev.  Z.  F.  Blakely  at  New  Salem,  N. 
D.,  April  29th,  the  Revs.  A.  W.  Hayes,  Wm. 
Graham  and  Superintendent  A.  C.  Brown 
taking  part.  This  church  was  organked  in 
March,  1901.  They  have  since  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  a  church  building  and  the  labors 
of  their  minister  have  been  recently  blessed. 
The  Revs.  L.  Wilson,  Z.  F.  Blakely  and  Su- 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  at  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  April  27th* 
The  Revs.  L.  Wilson,  Z.  T.  Blakely  and  Su¬ 
perintendent  A.  C.  Brown  taking  part. 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Myers  of  Emerado, 
North  Dakota,  at  Minto,  N.  D.  Mr.  Myers 
is  an  excellent  gospel  preacher  and  his  work 
has  been  an  eminent  success  at  Emerado  and  a 
good  fruitage  is  expected  in  his  new  and  larger 
field. 

The  Rev.  Walter  W.  Edge,  at  Glassboro,  N. 
J.,  May  20,  the  Revs.  F.  W.  Johnson,  D.D., 
F.  R.  Brace,  J.  C.  Krouse,  H.  H.  Beadle, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Peach  taking  part  in  the  services. 
Mr.  Edge  was  also  ordained  at  this  service, 
having  been  publicly  examined  by  Dr.  Peach. 
Mr.  Edge  is  now  on  a  two  weeks’  visit  to  his 
home  in  the  South.  Rev.  Edward  Dillon  of 
Woodbury  occupies  the  pulpit  during  his  ab¬ 
sence. 

Marion,  S.  D. — The  Rev.  J.  F.  Mueller,  as 
pastor  of  the  Emmanuel  German  Church. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Rammond  formerly  of  Olyphant, 
over  the  Bridge  Street  Presbyterian  .Church, 
Catasauqua,  Pennsylvania. 

Low  Rates  to  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,&c 

June  ist  to  Sept.  15th  inclusive,  the  Nickel 
Plate  Road  will  sell  special  low-rate  excursion 
tickets  to  points  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  South 
Dakota,  returning  any  time  to  Oct.  31st,  1902. 
Inquire  of  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  Agant, 
No.  385  Broadway,  New  York. 

Resignations 

Toledo.  O. — The  Rev.  W.  H.  Pheley,  from 
Auburndale  Church  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Badger,  for  six  years 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Steven’s 
Point,  Wis.,  to  take  effect  about  June  15.  Mr. 
Badger  is  in  many  ways  an  exceptionally  able 
man.  During  his  pastorate  the  church  has 
been  completed  at  large  expense,  the  new  or¬ 
gan  has  been  secured  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  old  church  debt  has  been  paid. 

The  Rev.  R.  E.  Flickinger,  for  ten  years  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Fonda,  la.,  church,  to  take  effect 
June  1st.  When  he  began  his  work  there  was 
but  a  handful  of  members,  but  during  these 
years  a  house  of  worship  and  a  fine  manse 
have  been  built.  In  addition,  he  has  done 
much  mission  work  in  the  country,  and  the 
church  at  Varina,  with  its  building  lately 
erected,  stands  as  one  of  the  results. 

The  Rev.  John  N.  MacGonigle,  Memorial 
Church,  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  with  which 
church  he  has  had  the  most  delightful  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  last  nine  years.  The  resignation 
will  not  take  effect  until  November. 

The  Rev.  A.  Z.  McGogney,  D.D.,  Le  Mars, 
Ta-,  to  take  effect  September  ist. 


BROWN  BROS.  &  CO. 

PHILA.,  NBW  YORK,  BOSTON. 
ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS  BALTTMORB 


CONNSCTID  BT  PBITATB  WIBBI. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phila.,  and  BaJUmore  Stock  Exchanges 
Bay  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  tnsati^ 

ment  Securities  on  Commission,  slsvwaniicill. 
Receive  acconnts  of  Banks,  Bank- 
ere.  Corporations,  Firms  and  Indi-  OwVUI  1A1C9 
vidnals  on  favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  diawn  broad 
on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn 
in  theU.  S.  on  Foreign  Conntrles,  including  So.  Africa. 
Int«m»tlon»I  Cheoqnes.  CI«rtlfle»tM  of  Dopoelt. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  ^®“E'rchSrge“”'‘sn*d''m®ike* 

cable  Transfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and 
Travelers  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co  ,  London 


31  V  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 
I  1  Have  Tested  .. 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgrages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issned  monthly.  Will  mail  to  any  address 
SI^X^SWORTH  Sk  TONBS, 

John  Hancock  Bldg., Boston.  Cham.of  Commerce, Chioaso 
Home  office  established  ISTl.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


^  FARM  MORTGAGES 

^  on  Iowa  and  Missouri  Real  Estate. 
Full  dlserlptlonon  application.  If 
interested  write  B.H.Bonfoey,  Unionville,  Mo. 


MB  without  deduetiont  on  lafe  loam 

CS/’)/  I  to  thrifty  residents  of  Salt  Lake 

I  V  I  City  ami  valley.  Fourteen  yearsof 

success  in  supplyingconservative 
capitalists  with  high  grade  first  mortgage  securities  warrants  ui 
in  soliciting  correspondence  from  psrtirs  having  money  to  invest 
In  real  estate  securities  of  unquestioned  safety.  Reference 
clven.  All  oorrvapoiideMCP  promptly  answered. 

r.  E.  McCUrtRIN  &  CO.,  _  ^ 

Invcatmint  llaiikera,  Salt  Luke  <  Ity,  UtaB 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old,  fresh  as 
when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold  Process.  Do  not 
heat  or  seal  the  fruit  just  put  it  up  cold;  keeps  perfectly 
fresh  and  costs  almost  nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten 
minutes.  Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  i»>  families 
in  one  week;  anyone  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions  when 
they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As  there  are  many 
people  poor  like  myself,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  give  my 
experience  to  such,  and  feel  confident  anyone  can  make  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
mail  sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of  your 
readers  for  nineteen  (19)  two  cent  stamps, which  is  only  the 
actual  cost  of  the  samples,  postage,  etc. 

FRANCIS  CASEY. 

St  Louis,  Mo 


Ministerial  Personals 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  MacCIements  of  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.  J.,  will  spend  July  and  August  in 
Europe. 

The  Rev.  John  E.  Stuchell,  pastor  of  the 
“old  First”  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  been 
panted  a  vacation  by  the  congregation  until 
September  i,  in  view  of  recent  severe  illness. 
He  is  visiting  the  scenes  of  his  first  pastorate 
in  California,  having  his  headquarters  at  Gilroy 
where  he  was  the  minister  for  a  longer  time 
than  any  other. 

The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  followed  the 
example  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  in 
electing  to  a  second  term  its  Moderator  Rev. 
Frederick  Campbell  of  the  Westminster 
Church.- 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Des  Jardien,  a  member  of 
the  last  graduating  class  of  McCormick  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Harvard,  Ill.,  on  the 
evening  of  May  28th.  Rev.  M.  E.  Krotzer 
Moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Freeport,  A. 
J.  Van  Page,  S.  C.  Hay  and  W.  J.  Alexander 
taking  part.  The  outlook  for  the  Harvard 
Church  is  encouraging. 

In  Substitute  Feeding 
for  infants,  physicians  agree  that  cow’s 
milk  is  the  basis  for  all  beginnings. 
What  is  required  then,  is  the  best  possible 
milk  product.  Borden’s  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk  is  ideal,  pure,  sterile  and 
guarded  against  contamination. 

General  News 

Orange,  N.  J — The  Rev.  Charles  Town¬ 
send  completed  in  May  his  seventh  year  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
church  numbers  700  members  and  in  the  seven 
years,  $125,336.88  was  expended  by  the  church. 

Rossville,  III. — The  pastor.  Rev.  Adam 
Schafer,  Ph.D.,  was  assisted  recently  in  an 
eight  days’  meeting,  by  the  pastor  at  large  of 
Bloomington  Presbytery.  On  Fridav  evening, 
April  4th,  the  installation  services  were  held, 
Rev.  Geo.  R.  Smith  presided  and  preached 
the  sermon;  the  Rev.  James  E.  Foster  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  Rev.  W.  E.  Par¬ 
sons  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  A  move¬ 
ment  is  on  foot  to  build  a  new  church  edifice 
mO^e  than  $7,000  having  been  pledged  for  that 
purpose. 

How  and  Where 

The  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  just  estab¬ 
lished  a  Resort  Bureau  which  will  give  com¬ 
plete  information  how  and  where  to  spend  the 
summer  along  its  line.  Booklets  and  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  resorts  at  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
Stroudsburg,  Mount  Pocono,  Lake  Hopatcong, 
Richfield  Springs  and  many  other  attractive 
resorts  will  be  sent  on  request  accompanied 
by  two  cents  in  stamps  to  this  Resort  Bureau. 
4^  Broadway,  or.  Howard  St.,  New  York 
city. 


Have  You  Got 

Rheumatism  ? 

You  Can  Be  Cured.  FREE 

A  Scientific  Discovery. 


It  is  now  possible  to  be  cured  of  any  form  of  rheumatism 
without  having  your  stomach  turned  up-side  down  or 
being  half  choked  to  death  and  made  to  vomit,  and  every 
sufferer  from  rheumatism  should  welcome  this  new  and 
marvelous  discovery  with  opei^arms  and  give  it  an  honest 
trial.  The  new  remedy  was  discovered  by  John  A.  Smith, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  is  generous  enough  to  send  it  free 
to  every  sufferer  who  writes  at  once.  It  is  a  home  treat¬ 
ment  and  will  not  keep  you  from  your  work. 

As  you  know  if  you’ve  tried  them,  every  so-called  rheu¬ 
matic  remedy  on  the  market  to-day,  except  this  genuine 
cure,  will  cause  you  violent  stomach  pains  and  vomiting, 
and  some  ef  them  are  so  dangerous  they  will  cause  heart 
trouble.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  they  never  cure.  When  a 
person  has  rheumatism  the  constitution  is  so  run  down 
that  he  should  be  very  careful  what  he  puts  into  his 
stomach. 

It  therefore  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  a  remedy  that 
will  cure  every  form  and  variety  of  rheumatism  without 
one  single  unpleasant  feeling.  That  remedy  is 

‘•GLORIA  TONIC  ” 

Before  I  decided  to  tell  the  world  about  the  discovery  of 
‘Gloria  Tonic"  I  had  it  tried  on  hospital  patients,  also  on 
old  and  crippled  persons  with  perfect  success.  But  some 
people  never  will  believe  anything  until  they  know  it  from 
experience,  so  the  best  and  quickest  way  is  for  you  to 
write  me  that  you  want  to  be  cured  and  1  will  send  you  a 
box  of  “Gloria  Tonic"  free  of  cost.  No  matter  what  your 
form  of  rheumatism  is— acute,  chronic,  muscular,  inflam¬ 
matory,  deformant,  sciatic,  neuralgic,  gout,  lumbago,  etc., 
“Gloria  Tonic”  will  surely  cure  you.  Do  not  mind  if 
other  remedies  have  failed  you,  nor  mind  if  doctors  say 
you  are  incurable.  Mind  no  one  but  write  me  to-day  sure. 
“Gloria  Tonic"  will  stop  those  aches  and  pains,  those  in¬ 
flammations  and  deformities,  and  cure  you  so  that  life  will 
again  be  w.rth  living.  This  offer  is  not  for  curiosity 
seekers  but  is  made  to  rheumatics  only.  To  them  I  will 
send  a  trial  box  of  “Gloria  Tonic"  free, 
j  Never  before  has  a  remedy  been  so  highly  endorsed  as 
1  “Gloria  Tonic.”  Among  the  eminent  people  who  recom- 
I  mend  it  and  say  it  will  positively  cure  rheumatism  are  : 

DR.  QUINTERO,  of  the  University  of  Venezuelaf 
whose  endorsement  of  Gloria  Tonic  bears  the  officia 
I  seal  of  the  United  States  Consulate. 

I  HON.  EUGENE  H.  PLUMACHER,  U.  S.  Con- 

I  sul,  Maracaibo. 

I  HON.  FREDERICK  FARBER  of  Concordia 

I  Publ.  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

HON.  JACOB  SEXAUER,  of  Fountain  City. 
I  Wis. 

I  HON.  B.  W.  PEARCE,  of  Newport,  R.  I  ,  Pub¬ 

lisher,  and  many  others. 

THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  of  London, 
England,  prior  to  sending  it  into  that  country  made 
a  thorough  investigation  of  its  ingredients,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  admitted  without  any  restriction, 
thus  it  can  not  contain  poisons  or  worthless  drugs. 

If  you  are  a  sufferer  send  your  name  to-day  and  by  return 
mail  you  will  receive  “Gloria  Tonic”  and  also  the  most 
elaborate  book  ever  gotten  up  on  the  subject  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  absolutely  free.  This  lxx>k  contains  many  drawings 
from  actual  life  and  will  tell  you  all  about  your  case.  You 
get  “Gloria  Tonic"  and  this  wonderful  book  at  the  same 
time,  both  free,  so  let  me  hear  from  you  at  once  and  soon 
you  will  be  cured.  Address : 

JOHN  A.  SMITH,  4401  Germania  Bldg.,  Milwaukee 
Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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BUY  YOUR  BOOKS 

THROUGH 

THE  EVANGELIST 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Pubiishers  we  offer  to  our  Subscribers  the  following 


latest  Books  at  special  prices,  postpaid 

Publish-  Our 
ers’Prloe  F^ica 

The  Bnllng  Passion,  Henry  van 

Dyke . fl.50  $1.20 

The  Cavalier,  G.  W.  Gable .  1.50  1.20 

The  Man  from  Glengarry,  Ralph 

Connor .  1.60  1.20 

Black  Uock,  Ralph  Connor .  1.25  1.00 

Sky  Pilot,  Ralph  Connor .  1.26  1.00 

Amos  Jndd,  John  A.  Mitchell..  1.50  1.20 

Papa  Bouchard,  Molly  Elliot 

Sea  WELL .  1.25  1.00 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Theodore 

Roosevelt . 2.00  1.60 

Hans  Brinker,  New  Amsterdam 

Edition,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  .  1.50  1.20 
The  Making  of  Jane,  Sarah  Barn¬ 
well  Elliott .  1.60  1.20 

Winsome  Womanhood,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Sangster .  1.25 


The  Right  of  Way.  Gilbert  Parker  1.50 
The  Portion  of  Labor.  Mary  E.  Wil¬ 
kins .  1.60 

Babs  the  Impossible,  Sarah  Grand  1.50 

Deborah,  James  M.  Ludlow .  1  60 

Circumsunce.Dr.S.  Weir  Mitchell  1.60 
1%e  Helmet  of  Navarre,  Bertha 

Runkle .  1.60 

Mistress  Joy, .  1.50 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  by 
Ernest  Seton-Thompson . 1.60 


1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 


Publish-  Our 
ers’Prloe  Price* 

Mrs.  Wlggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch, 

by  Alice  C.  Began .  1.00  .80 

David  Harnm,  E.  N.  Westcott.  . . .  1.60  1.20 
A  Sailor’s  Log,  Robley  D.  Evans.  8.00  1  60 

Eternal  City,  Hall  Gains . 1.60  1.20 

Kate  Bonnett,  Frank  R  Stockton.  1.60  1.20 

Kim,  Rudy ARD  Kipling . 1.50  1:20 

The  Octopus,  Frank  Norris . 1.60  1.20 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana, 

Booth  Tarkington . 1.60  1,80 

The  Master  Christian,  Marie  Go* 

RSLLI .  1.60  1.80 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike,  John 

Urie  Lloyd .  1.60  1.80 

Resurrection,  Count  Tolstoi . 1.60  1.80 

Janice  Meredith,  Paul  Leicester 

Ford . L50  1.80 

To  Have  and  to  Hold,  Mary  Johns¬ 
ton .  1.60  1.80 

Audrey,  (Just  ^blished)  Mary 

Johnston . 1.50  1.20 

The  End  of  an  Era,  John  S.  Wise.  .  2.00  1.60 
The  Tory  Lover,  Sarah  Ornb 

Jewett .  1.60  1.80 

If  I  Were  King,  Justin  Huntley 

McCarthy .  1.60  1.20 

In  the  Fog,  Richard  Harding 

Davis .  1.60  1.20 


Complete  Sets  of  SHAKESPEARE,  PICKENS,  SC0TT,THACKKBAY,8TETEWg0ir,KlPLniG,etc. 

HYHN  BOOKS  supplied  for  Churches  and  Sunday  Schools,  It  uriU  pay  you  to  get 
our  prices  and  write  us  for  samples. 

Lowest  Estimates  also  furnished  for  Sunday  School  and  Reading-Room  Libraries, 

FOR  BOOKS  NOT  ON  THIS  LIST  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION.  ^ 
Address  “BOOK  DEPARTMENT,”  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

‘  -  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 
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▲pponrmENTs  and  iNSTirunoNS 

THK  BOARDS 

166  FUth  Are.,  New  York. 


Home  Hlaelons, 
Foretgn  Uleeione, 
Chnrch  Ereotlon, 
■dacetlon, 
Pablicettons  and  8 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


ISIS  Walnut  St.,  Pl^ 

616  Haiket  St.,  Plttsbnrg,  Pa. 
30  Mont  auk  Block,  Chicago 

THK  SOCIZTT  FOB  FROMOTIBG  THE  GOSFE^; 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  FORT  OF  NEW  TORE 

(Oommonlr  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Mlsslonarlea  Its  Marlnei  s'  Church 
46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religion: 
services  In  Lect^  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Cnarlton  St., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many 
natlonalltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
depcmdent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samukl,  Boitlt,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moorl  President. 
Throphilus  a.  Brouwkb,  Cor.  Sec*/. 
Taisot  Oltphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Oortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

the  A/TfcRICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  President 

organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparcely  settled 
'  places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  re¬ 
presenting  all  the  Evangelical  churches  can  un  te  the 
settlers.  Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided. 
Work  abides.  2375  new  schools  started  m  1901:8327  con¬ 
versions,  also  124  frontier  churches  from  schools  pre¬ 
viously  estab  ished.  78  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $-,oo  supports  a 
missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from 
missionary  you  aid.  Send  contributions  to 

E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dis.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N,  V.  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETT 
76  WaU  Street.  New  York 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen ;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  In  New 
York;  puts  Il  irarlea  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor's  Magatint,  the 
Beamin't  Friend  and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chab.  A. 
Stoddard,  Pres.-,  W.  Hall  Ropes,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O. 
Stitt,  D  U.,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETT 

Organized  1826.  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  163  languages  cr 
dialects.  By  Its  Oolportage.  Grants  to  Sabbath-schools. 
Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  educational 
and  humane  Institutions,  and  by  Its  literature  created  and 
Issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  It  reaches  vast  num¬ 
bers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The  Society  Is  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeala  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  160 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Bstabllshed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
cleansed,  clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  imtll  they  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
woman  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  at 
Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its 
school,  and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Doaatlonsof  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80to4:80p.  M.;  Sunday-school, 
2  to  8  P.M.  Day-schools,  « to  11 :40  A.M  ,  and  12.40  to  8  P.M 
except  Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Vlsl 
tors  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jksxtp,  Ptbl;  F.  F. 
Camp,  Treaa;  archirald  D.  Rcssxll,  Sec.;  Wm.  F. 
Barrabd,  Supt. 


,,  Far  Oyer  Sixty  Yeaia. 

Mrs.  Worsiiow's  Soothino  Strop  has  been  used  for  ever 
sixty  yean  by  millions  of  mothen  for  their  children  while 
iMnlhg  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  sofions 
thl^MDS,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remray  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  nart  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottleT  Be  snre  ana  ask  for  Mn. 
Widow's  Soothing  Syrup  "  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND  FUB- 
UCATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  West  istk  Street,  New  York  City. 
Tempertnee  Periodicals. 

1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 

the  country.  Per  year . 81.00 

,2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANf  E  BANNER,  an  Ulus- 
trated  4-page  monthly,  26  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  per  3  ear  ......  .40 

'3)  THE  Water-lily  a  small  illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers 
We  have  2100  TEMPEKAN.  E  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets.  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question, 
and  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOB  A  CATALOGUE 


Pennsylvania  Chautauqua. 

Reduced  Rates  to  Ml. Gretna  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

For  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  to  be 
held  at  Ml.  Gretna,  Pa.,  July  i  to  August  5, 
1902,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will 
sell  special  e.\cursion  tickets  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phceni.xville,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Perryville,  Frederick,  Md.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  East  Liberty,  Butler,  Indiana,  Con- 
nellsville,  Bedford,  Clearfield,  Martinsburg, 
Bellefonte,  Waterford,  Canandaigua,  Wilkes- 
barre,  'romliicken,  Mt.  Carmel,  Lykens,  and 
principal  intermediate  points,  to  Mt.  Gretna 
and  return,  at  reduced  rates.  Tickets  will  be 
sold  June  25  to  August  5,  inclusive,  and  will 
be  good  to  return  until  August  13,  inclusive. 
For  specific  rates,  consult  ticket  agents. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Reduced  Rates 
to  Minneapolis, 

On  Account  of  the  National  Education 
Annual  Meeting 

On  account  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation’s  Annual  Meeting,  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  July  7  to  ii,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from 
all  stations  on  its  lines  July  4  to  6,  good  to  re¬ 
turn  not  earlier  than  July  8,  and  not  later  than 
July  14,  at  rate  of  single  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  plus  $2.00.  These  tickets  will  be  good 
for  return  passage  only  when  executed  by 
Joint  Agent  at  Minneapolis  and  payment  of 
25  cents  made  for  this  service.  By  depositing 
ticket  with  Joint  Agent  not  earlier  than  July 
8  nor  later  than  July  14,  and  payment  of  50 
cents  at  time  of  deposit,  an  extension  of  re¬ 
turn  limit  may  be  obtained  to  leave  Minneapo¬ 
lis  not  later  than  September  i. 

For  specific  rates  and  conditions,  apply  to 
ticket  agents. 


A||l4kf|  Educated  men  of  business  ability.  Teach- 
nfllllOQ  ers  or  professional  men  preferred.  Week¬ 
ly  salary  or  guarantee  paid.  Give  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  Dom,  riMid  «  Canpany,  Naw  York. 
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The  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  Sen  Story  of  the  McAll  Mission 

By  lOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 

Fullv  Illustrate'!  Irorr  Ph'3to>!rapli!. 


T1!(.)L'(M1  ViMv  .-implc.  lilt*  '•tory  is  full 
i  f  u  I'liitiiuiidly  liuiiuin  ii--  us  n- 
llieilUls  iuti  lrtsl.  It  (ii  si  r\i-i  ;i 
ii.  f\i'ry  Si!’.ilu>  'I'tuii  !  liliiury,  tlu'iiu'li 
iiili  uili"l  I  II  .iiui  ilf'i  t  vi:i;r  u  \\  i'li  i  ;i-i'. 

VVii  (/<<//. 'll/.- 

x.<k 

I'l.i  i.ui  li' h.-’-  i.iiM''  li'i';  L:,-  I 

I  ilyi-  C'f  t'li.i  <  •-.li'-rr  ,  ■.■-.li.  ';i4  Ii;tii  i'.i'i'l 

si’-i  v  li  ll'.liiT  'rill--',  c.  Ill'  ■  li  uu'i  Iil.ir 

lii’iTl's,  I'll  '1.  l  u  --li'f.v 

«  (.’."i.  li.  .1'!'  I  I .  :i-  i'  I.-I I-  ■  I  i.'.i 

..j,  ._V/  I-  1‘,.  ■!  . 


1;  w  ii  \\  (.1  k  1 1’  !■  .s  ■  Ml- 1  .  i!,,i  i*  y ,  n;  U 

..t  till*  Mi-Ad  r'lir  ’;.!i  ill  ■  ull'l  1'  I! 

iHMiilifiil  way  I'i  'li'ii's-'  TIa- ;  .'i  n  is 

1.  I'll';!'  lilt  '.ilil'  .ill'i  i'  IIMiii-  lla-  IllfUlls  i  t 

i  riitriiij;  nut  tlio  n--i  fi.l  woik  i.f  th.-  tmat 
I  \  w  hii'li  !)'.»"  Mi' Nil  Mi'-i.iii  rarrii's  a  [iMra 
(t.i-jicI  ..i;  th-'  riM-rs  ar.i  i'aliiil>  I.f  1  raiu'c. 
I'.ifiy  nadi'l  i  f  thalin.ik  will  lii'lji  nii  tin' 
I'M'i  Ik'iit  wi.rk  I.f  lla‘ Mi'All  Mis'ii'ii.— 77(1' 
()t  ‘<  >  o  r 

Mrs.  Louise  Sayiunur  nnu;rhtiin,  nf  the 
lA  uniroli.'t.  Now  N'i.rk.  hii.'-  wriit.-n  iiiust 
attiaotivfly  of  tlia  MoAil  Missi.iii  in  Paris. 
She  has  rooeiitly  |iuhlishoii  a  ohariiiiiii' 
I'Kok  ill  story  fiiriii.  'I'he  Silour  lli;.'h\\ay, 
whifli  pives  an  aocouul  of  tlioworU  lui.o 
on  the  inisiiii  ii  boats  nsod  on  tlie  rixers 
of  Franoo. — Ctrtnil  lyinlij/ftridii.  Uioh- 
luoriil,  Va. 

Wo  Iiave  never  soon  tlie  plan  of  sahatinn 
more  simply  anil  lollinply  presentoil  than 
it  is  here,  soineliim  s  tii  little  childron  and 
ripnin  to  older  pec  plo. — i’hrixt iiin  (ihsrrvir. 


A  oharnnn.:  narrative  of  pi.'|,ol  work 
aniotip  till.  ]i.'a.sanls  and  artisans  uf  Fraiu'e. 
N.'t.  sii'i'e  aisistnlie  days  ha-- Ju't  such  a 
wiirl;  Ih'i'u  d'lno.  It  is  lonp  '•inee  we 
ha\.'  I'l'a.i  aiiv  work  sn  i  .\altinp  the  I'ihle 
as  “ti..'  pi. war  i.f  (h.d  nnin  '■.ilvatinn.” 
As  til"  iiieiii'.ni.--  are  idl  lr..:n  r.-al  life,  it 
(111  .  hi  lie  well  f.  r  till,  e  w  hu  ilis'.St  that 
■'there  IS  )i.>  dnmki  nness  in  Fituiee "  lo 
r.'a  I  what  nne  sr.s  win.  p,,,.,  fre.'ly  ainonp 
la.-  wnrkiap  pe..p!.  d’h.'  litt.'.i  hiii-k  is 

valilaiil.'  I'.r  the  family  tah!,-  aa  l  invaln 
a'll  •  III'.-  till'  Sunday  s -he.  .1  lihrarii'.—  /Vie 

/  II  frr:i)‘\ 

•Nil  iiit.T. -tiii'p  st..ry  eharniiiiply  inKI. 

We  h.ipe  this  hi.iik  will  he  wi'lely 
ria-l  tiiiii  that  many  nia.v  he  ^ullieiei.tly 
interi  '  !>  .1  Id  seii'l  a  donation  ti)  the  Anier 
i.'aii  MeAll  As..oeiatiiin,  1017  t  host  nut 
-treet,  Philiulelphia.  —  Iti  vi'  U'  of  d/l.s.s/oa.s. 

I teli'phtful  pictures  of  ehildlife.  the 
work  oi  the  missionary  hotit,  and  the  nanti- 
tive  of  some  typical  I’onversions — these 
latter  all  true  to  the  facts  in  etieh  instance 
— and  descriptions  invitlvinp  t he  ililiiculty 
aii'l  |ier]ile.\ity  attendinp  the  work,  help  to 
Ici'i'p  np  the  reader's  interest  in  the  hook 
from  iipeninp  to  linish. —  Western  Christian 
Ailrnciiti . 

The  fairness  with Avhicli  the  Ihim.an  Ca¬ 
tholic  situation  in  rural  Franee  is  stated 
adds  preat  value  to  this  uniireteiidinp  work. 
Indeed,  a  itii .re  pleasinp  tniok  for  avaritd 
circle  of  readers  it  will  he  hard  to  lind, 
— The  Christian  A-lri‘Cah'. 
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